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Rs THE ROCK FIRST HELD in the hands of Paleolithic man 

to the twenty-first century assault rifle, weapons have been an integral 
component in human history. As early humans evolved, so did their 
technology. Small rocks became specialized tools and weapons. These early 
innovations helped man in his quest for food, and eventually in protecting 
both family and territory. Stone technology gave way to metallurgy and as 
humans passed through each period of history—copper, bronze, and iron— 
their use and development of weapons increased. With the advent of 
agriculture and animal domestication, the reliance on weapons shifted from 
hunting food to protection from wild animals and other humans. Newly 
acquired possessions—food, animals, and shelter—carried intrinsic wealth and 


brought status. Humans used weapons to protect both. 


Early weapons were effective only in hand-to-hand combat. The introduction 
of gunpowder into Europe brought radical change in weaponry and warfare. 
Its military use was first recorded in 919 c.e., and by the eleventh century 


explosive bombs filled with gunpowder were fired 


“THE ROOT OF THE EVIL IS NOT 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF NEW, 
MORE DREADFUL WEAPONS. IT IS 
THE SPIRIT OF CONQUEST.” 


from catapults in China. Europe’s initial use of 
gunpowder in the thirteenth century was recorded 
by the English philosopher Roger Bacon, and 
cannons were made in Florence, Italy, around 
siaiiatiniiaaaee 1326 with technology used by bell makers. By the 
later fourteenth century, hand-held firearms made an appearance. When metal 
projectiles could pierce armor, chain mail became a necessity, yet often was a 
poor defense against gunpowder and lead. Soon hand-to-hand combat was used 


only as a last means of defense. 


The design of new weaponry was not left to the military. Leonardo da Vinci, the 
great Renaissance artist and inventor who hated war was, however, fascinated by 


structure and function and the beauty of design and utility. This must have been 


FOREWORD 


“POLITICAL POWER GROWS OUT OF 


why his great genius was used in inventing numerous weapons, including 
missiles, multibarreled machine guns, grenades, mortars, and even a modemn- 
style tank. As deadly as these early weapons were, it would be several centuries 
before technological advances allowed hand guns to fire more than one projectile 
at a time. Guns did not cause the obsolescence of other weapons; knives, swords, 
and other implements were still needed in combat. ‘To overcome the deficiency 
of single-fire weapons, combination weapons—those that could perform more 
than one function—were developed. Single-fire guns were fitted with bayonets, 
and the fighting ax contained a gun in the handle. If the shot missed the target, 
its user had an alternate defense source. Combination weapons continue to be 
manufactured today. A recent example would be a cellular phone that contains 
a small .22 caliber pistol that could be used for assassinations or easily smuggled 


through security screening by terrorists. 


Multishot weapons appeared in the nineteenth century. Early examples called 
“pepperboxes” shot from five to twenty times. Perhaps the most famous 
multishot weapon was the Gatling gun, capable of firing up to 800 rounds per 
minute, which—had it been introduced earlier —might have meant an earlier 
triumph by the Union Army during the U.S. Civil War. The twentieth century 
saw its share of multishot weapons; one of the best known was the Thompson 
submachine gun used by the likes of Roaring ‘Twenties gangsters Dillinger and 
Bonnie and Clyde. Once it was adopted by the military, the multishooting 
machine gun changed warfare. With one-shot guns, advancement toward 
an enemy could be accomplished during reloading. With machine guns, 
movement on an open battlefield became more 


deadly, and gunplay was performed from 


THE BARREL OF A GUN.” 


entrenchments and behind barricades. 
—Mao Zedong pan ‘ 
Technology changes were required to protect 
battlefield soldiers. Tanks and other armored vehicles were developed in the 
early twentieth century to reduce battle casualties by protecting soldiers as they 


advanced across an open battlefield. 


In the modern era, technology continues to change the way weapons function 


“A SWORD IS NEVER A KILLER, IT IS 
A TOOL IN THE KILLER'S HANDS.” 


nn eee FOREWORD 


in society, yet today’s weapons technology has not made firearms obsolete. 
The military use of precision guided missiles has changed the way modern 
armies accomplish their goals and objectives. Yet, firearms and knives still 


play an important role in warfare. 


In addition to their intrinsic value as property and the worth of the materials 
of which they were composed (the Persian scimitar owned by both Abbas I 
and Catherine the Great being a case in point—see pages 108-109), weapons 
throughout history have represented status in society, communicating one’s 
prosperity and power. Many early weapons were costly, affordable only to the 
wealthy. Rulers in Europe and Asia had weapons 
constructed of gold or silver and encrusted with 
precious stones to flaunt their wealth, not only in 
—Seneca , ‘ occas : 

their own society, but to those visiting their country. 
Many beautiful weapons come from the area around Persia—what is present- 
day Iran—and the Near East. Gold inlay, called damascene, embellished steel 
blades; hilts were decorated with rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones. 
‘Today, weapons reveal the status of their buyer, but in a different way. ‘The 
country with the most weapons or the largest arsenal has the most military 


power, and military power symbolizes superior world status. 


Aside from practical use, weapons have a unique appeal for collectors and 
museums because of their technology, materials, craftsmanship, and beauty. 
The most ordinary weapons tell the story of the time and the society in which 
they were made and used. Though they served and continue to serve deadly 


purposes, weapons allow a glimpse into human history. 


P kon 


ROBERT LINDLEY 


Berman Museum of World History, Anniston, Alabama, 
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THE FIRST WEAPONS 


Between 5 million and 1.5 million years ago, the early When the Stone Age began around 3 million years In this pre-agricultural time, procuring a steady food —_ range and power. The bow and arrow came on the scene 
hominids Australopithecus lived in Africa’s Olduvai ago, the first modern humans learned to fashion basic supply was the main priority. Spears were the earliest around 10,000 Bce, as did the knife in its modem form. 
Gorge. At some point, one of them chipped a small tools from stone. Between 600,000 and 100,000 Bcr, weapons used to hunt mammals, and by 250,000- The Stone Age ended in different parts of the world 
rock against another to create a crude cutting edge— multipurpose tools like the hand-ax replaced cruder 100,000 scr hunters had hardened the ends of wooden _ at varying times as copper, bronze, and then iron were 
the first tool. This modest event was the “big bang” implements as humans developed techniques to spears or tipped them with edged stone. The development discovered across the globe. These metals would lead 
for human technology—including weaponry. “flake” blades from stone, especially flint. of the atlatl, or spear thrower, greatly increased the spears __ to the birth of a whole new breed of tools and weapons. 


CLOVIS POINTS SPEAR AND ARROWHEADS 


FROM HUNTING TO WAR 

How and when hunting weapons 
began to be used against humans 
rather than animals, and when warfare 
as an organized activity developed, 

are controversial questions. In 
anthropological circles, no subject 

is more hotly debated than whether 
human aggression toward other humans 
is “hardwired” in our DNA or if it is 
imparted culturally. But it’s likely that 
prehistoric peoples fought over hunting 
territory, especially as the climatic 
changes that occurred throughout 

the period transformed landscapes. 

In 1964, archacologists found the 
bodics of more than fifty people—both 
men and women—at Jebel Sahaba, 

a site in what is now Egypt near the BASIC IMPLEMENT 
Sudanese border dating from between BR og ce el a eee 
12000 and 5000 Bce. They had been paso seein Adalat tai 

aie | la fashioning primitive hand-axes for 
killed with stone-bladed weapons. ‘To general cutting and chopping purposes 
some archacologists and historians, 
the number of bodies and the manner 
of their deaths seemed to be evidence STONE HAND-AX 


that prehistoric warfare went beyond This Paleolithic hand-ax was discavered in 
mere raiding and territorial clashes aad cr ht ebart t slarna Laer 
Cre FACING z BNC. shape reflects a more advanced stone: 


working style than the adjacent example. 


MAYA WEAPONS 

A selection of blades from 

the Maya civization, which 
was present in Central Amerika 
from around 2,000 sce until 

the 17th century, Made from 
stone such as flint and obsidian, 
the Mayas would use these 

as knives and as tips for spears. 


STONE ARROWHEAD 
Native American tribes crafted stone 
drrowheads such 35 this example for hunting 
Later, the weapons would be used to defend 

themselves against white settlers. 


FLINT AX 

Uncovered in Denmark, this 
impressive example of a flint ax dates 
from around 10,000 ce. By the time 
of this early Mesolithic (middie Stone 
Age) 18, tools such as this were vital 
for the hunting activities that had 
become well established among the 
primitive peoples Note the especially 
tailed chiselling on the ax edges. 


EARLY HUNTERS 

A prehistoric cave painting at the UNESCO World Heritage 
s8e in Bhinbetka, India, depicting hunters using a variety 
of weapons to catch their prey. The presence of a bow and 
aftow suggests that this particular drawing was <reated in 
the Mesotithic era. from between 10,000 and 5,000 ne 
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PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT WEAPONS 


STONE AND WOOD 


The characteristics of flint— 
predominantly the case with 
which a sharp edge could be 
forged from it—meant that this 
was the stone of choice for the 
earliest implements. Nevertheless, 
as their skills developed, ancient 
peoples turned to other types of 
stone, as well as wood and even 
bone, to create tools and weapons, 


GREENSTONE CELT 

Archaeologists use the term celt (from the 
late Latin cots, Meaning chisel’) to describe 
the stone fand later bronze) ax- and adze 
heads used by early peoples. These celts, 
from North America, are made from 
gteenstone. A very hard rock found in 
riverbeds, greenstone is hard to work, but 
its durability is similar to that of iron. While 
these celts were used as woodworking 
tools, they and similar blades are the early 


ancestors of weapons lke the battle-ax 


One of the most effective ea 


ATLATL 


EONS was the atlatl or spear 


thrower. This consisted of a groowed wooden shaft, into which the 
user placed a spear or dart; 3 hook-like projection at the end of the 
shaft held the projectile in place unt the user was ready (to “fire” by 
thrusting the atiat] toward the target. The additional force provided 
by the atlat! sent the spear flying with much more speed than if it 
had been thrown by hand, and thus increased ifs impact on the 


target. A refinement to the basic design added 3 small weight 
ner Stone (like the one shown fas right) to increase resist 
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STEATITE HOE 
A hoe blade is made from steatite, a variety 
of soapstone with a high chalk content 
Being fairly easy to shape, steatite was used 
for tools, decorative objects, and weapons 
by many early people. This example comes 
from the Misssssippian Native American 
culture (¢ 1000-1500 ce) in what is now 
the southeastern United States. 


STONE AND WOOD 


AX HEAD 

A full-grooved ax head dating from 
between 1000 and 1500 ct. The 
groove allowed the head to be 
mounted on a wooden handle. 


JADEITE AX 
This impressive Neolithic ax from 
4,000-2,000 ect was discovered in Camerbury, 
southern England. It was fashioned from 
jadete, 3 material that was particularly 

BOLA challenging to work with due to its density 


Like the atiatl, the bola or bolas (from the Spanish boleodu:, of balls’) 

was a simple but elegant and highly effective weapon. First used by 
indigenous peoples of South America to hunt animals like quanaco, 
the bola, such as the one shown here, consisted of round weights— 
usually three, sometimes more—attached to cords. The user whirled 
the cords overhead and then launched the bola at the animal to 
entangle its legs The bolas ability to immobilize an animal 
without wounding or kiling it fed fo it 
later adoption by South American 
gauchos (cowboys) for 
founksing up cattle. 


tanner stone 
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ANCIENT METALLURGY 


Around six thousand years ago the discovery of pure 
copper in Anatolia—in present-day ‘Turkey —opened 
up the possibility of weapons made, or partly made, 
of metal. Knowledge of copper smelting passed to 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, and by 3500 Bc use of the 
metal for weapons had spread to Europe, India, and 
China. Copper was commonly smelted alongside tin 
and the two molten metals combined to form bronze. 


BRONZE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

In this stone carving at the early New Kingdom 
mortuary temple (c. 1490-1460 ec) of Queen 
Hatshepsut at Thebes, Egypt, axmen carry axes 
that have socketed bronze heads. 


Unlike iron, which was first used around 1300 Bc, 
copper and bronze were relatively soft metals producing 
arrow tips and sword blades that did not long retain their 
sharpness. However, casting metal did allow strongly 
integrated weapons to be made; for example, in the late 
European Bronze Age (c. 750-760 Bc), bronze axheads 
were cast with a socket to achieve a secure bond with 
their hafts, which were usually made of wood. 


SHARPER BLADES 

Whether intended for hunting animals or for 
human combat, weapons made from wood 
were always susceptible to breakage in use, 

as were the tips of flint arrowheads and 
spearheads, which had to be laboriously 
knapped with nidimentary tools. Despite their 
relative softness, copper blades could be relied 
upon to remain sharp for longer than flint or 
wood. When copper was combined with tin, 
the resulting bronze produced yet sharper 
blades. Other metals, including aluminum 
and silicone were also used. All such alloys 
produced sharper blades than copper alone. 


INTEGRATED WEAPONS 

The inherent weakness of a Stone Age weapon 
was the join between its sharpened stone head 
and its wooden haft. Stone axheads, for 
example, were tanged, or bound to their hafts 
using string or leather strips. The forces 
involved in chopping with an ax inevitably 
caused the head to loosen. Flint arrowheads 
were equally susceptible to such loosening 
and arrows would have been less reliable as a 
result. With the advent of casting in bronze, 
arrowheads and spearheads could be made 
with an integrated socket into which a shaped 
wooden arrow or spear was tightly inserted. 


SMELTING COPPER ANDTIN 

Copper is the main ingredient in bronze, 
with tin being the key additive. Originally, 
though, arsenic was used in place of tin 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN COPPER AX 
This battle ax has a long socket for the handle. The design 
is typical, with holes in the blade to make it lighter and 
save on precious raw materials. 


omkirom —— 


CHINESE VESSELS 

Bronze drinking vessels were 
common in China from the 
sixteenth to eleventh centuries 
ac. Some were used for storing 
wine and could be quite large 
Others were jugs or goblets. 
Such wessels often had 

mual uses and were 

Cecorated accordingly, 


Some bronze arrowheads and spearheads 
featured a hole in the socket to enable a metal 
pin to further secure the join. Swords, too, 
were cast in a single piece, requiring only a 
comfortable grip to be bound to the hilt. 


ORNAMENTATION 

Stone Age weapons offered little scope for 
decoration but by the late Bronze Age 
craftsmen were making highly omamented 
cutting weapons, shields, and helmets. ‘The 
most impressive of these were wielded by 
chicftains, cither on the battlefield or as 
powerful signs of office in tribal ceremonies. 


CHINESE COIN 

Mokded copper alloy coins were 
made in China for 2,000 years, 
from the third century » 


This ancient copper axhead has 
clearly been well used and its soft blade 
edge has been blunted and damaged 


EARLY METAL WEAPONS 


The Bronze Age was a huge technological advance for something of a misnomer, because in its earliest 


humankind. During this period, people first learned phase, copper rather than true bronze (an alloy of 


how to create tools—and weapons—by refining, about 90 percent copper and 10 percent tin) was 


smelting, and casting metal ores. Because different used. This period is sometimes sub-categorized as the 


cultures developed metalwork at different times, the Chalcolithic Age. Copper metallurgy was known in 
term “Bronze Age” covers a wide time period. It is also | China and the Eastern Mediterranean by 3500-3000 


MAKING BRONZE 
Key to the inception of metal weapons was the discovery 
of the means to extract a metal from its ore. In terms of 
bronze, 3 Copper ore was heated in a charcoal fice and 

tin ore later added. to create a strong, adaptable alloy 


ANEWFOUND STRENGTH 
Copper and especially bronze weapons 
offered vast advantages in strength, 
sharpness, and durability over stone 
weapons. So significant were these 
metals that historians credit their 
development with spurring the growth 
of urban civilizations by creating a 
class of skilled metalworkers, and 

with greater contact between scattered 
peoples as traders traveled far abroad COPPER ORE 
Malachite is one of several 
minerals from which copper 
tis broken 


in search of copper and tin deposits. 
Bronze and copper weapons also 
helped ancient armies overwhelm 
opponents who had not mastered 

the new technology. Bronze, however, 
had some disadvantages —chiefly 

that while copper was a fairly common 


down at temperatures 
above around 480°F to 


leave copper dioxide. 


ore, deposits of its other component, 
tin, were concentrated in just a 

few locations, like Britain and 
Central Europe. 


MOLDING THE MATERIAL 
This mold was discovered near to 3 
SECTION O 


on that dated fi 
hlighting ho 
across the 


m the 4th century cr 
pper was introduced 
world at different times 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN COPPER AX 
This battie-ax has a long socket for the 
handle. The design is typic 
holes in the make 


US HAW Me 


and save on prec 


EARLY METAL WEAPONS 


BCE, and over the next millennium or so the use hammering and tempering them in water, iron weapons 


of copper and, later, bronze spread into Europe and began to replace those of copper and bronze. Historians 

also developed independently in South America. generally date the start of the Iron Age to between 1200 
Once metalsmiths had figured out how to achieve and 1000 scr. Around a thousand years later, Indian 

the high temperatures needed to smelt iron ore by using and Chinese metalsmiths learned how to combine iron 


charcoal, and how to fortify iron implements by with carbon to create an even stronger metal —steel. 


AX HEADS 

A pair of Bronze Age copper ax 
heads. Such an ax was carried 
by “Otzi’—a mummified man 
whose remains, dating from 
about 3300 se, \ 
frozen into a glacier o 
Austrianitalian border in 1991 
One theory about Otzi’s death 


on 


sustained from an attack by 
3 band of hunters att g 


NATIVE AMERICAN DAGGER 


A ceremonial dagger 


ng tothe native 


people 


c. As well a5 copper, the 
piece is made fr wood, 
nails, bone and twine. 


DECORATED HEAD 

A detail of the copper head of the 
daqger (right), which features a 
depxtion of a bear. The Kwaldutl have 
traditionally been renov 
rituals EMONES 


such 35 this would be bestowed 
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PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT WEAPONS 


BRONZE ta 


As bronze began to be used by different 
cultures around the world, new types of weapons 
were fashioned. These implements also became 


more claborate, with simple blades used for 
arrowheads and spears being followed by larger 
weapons such as daggers, swords, and scabbards. 


EGYPTIAN FRIEZE 

A stone-carved frieze in the Ramesseum 
at Lunor depicting Ramesses Il firing a 
bow and arrow. By the time the Egyptian 
Pharaoh came to power in 1279 act, 
bronze weapons were commonplace 

in Ancient Egypt 


SPEARHEAD 
This is a modern replica of a late Bronze Age spearhead from 
the Mycenaean Era—a period named for the Greek city-state 
that dominated much of the Mediterranean world from 
3000 to about 1000 ner. It has 3 fluted, leafshaped blade 
and an overall length of 27 Sin/70cm 


PERSIAN ARROWHEAD 
Made of solid bronze, this arrowhead was found in the 
Luristan Mountains of Persia (modern tran) and dates from 
sometime between 1800 and 700 ace Exactly who made 
this weapon and similsr objects is debated; they may 
have been brought to the site by nomadic tribes from 
what is now Russia, or created locally. 


SHORT SWORD 


FROM STONE TO METAL A Greek short sword, with a blade made between 
Sickles were originally made from flint, 3200 and 1150 ex, The decorated hilt and 
but the advent of new metals led to pommel were attached at 2 later point in history. 


sharper, more durable examples being 
made. This Bronze Age sickle would have 
been attached to a wooden handle and 
used for agricultural purposes such as 
Cutting crops or clearing areas of vegetation 


BRONZE DAGGER 

An extremely rare Bronze Age dagger—one of the 
objects found in Luristan. Dating from between 1200 
and 800 ace, it has a double-edged blade 1 lin/28cm 
long and 3 finely wrought handle with finger grooves 


BRONZE AGE AX HEAD 

Tis impressive bronze ax-head was among 3 number 

of Mh-Bth century ace items found at St Erth in Cornwall, 
southwest England, Measuring Sin/ 13cm, the piece would 
have been cast in a mold and attached to a wooden handle. 


EUROPEAN BLADE 

Made fron bronze, this ornate blade 

is from the Hallstatt culture, which 
predominated in central Europe 
between the 8th and 6th centuries ect 
Though it may have been used as a 
knife, the circular holes indicate that it 
might aiso have served as a spearhead 


BRONZE 


PREHISTORIG AND ANCIENT WEAPONS rr IRON 


IRON 


Following on from stone and bronze, iron was 
the last—and arguably the most important— 
of the three major toolmaking eras. Once the 
difficulties of extracting and then purifying iron 
from its ore had been overcome, an abundant 


, 
3 
z 


new material was available that would eventually 
supersede bronze. When iron was turned into 

the tougher alloy of stecl through the addition of 
carbon, it would transform the nature of weaponry 


MULTIPURPOSE TOOL 


his wor oor and <b 
This ion dagger and $ 


and revolutionize societies around the world. ath would have been 


MIXTURE OF METALS 


amury 6 


Of weaponry 


ade is set 


BARBED TIP 


METEORITES, MYTHS AND MAGIC 
The first human contact with iron was through the discovery of iron 
meteorites. Their celestial origins gave rise to the belief that iron was 
a magical element, and weapons forged from 
meteoric iron were given a mythical 
significance. initially considered 
more valuable than gold, astral 
iron was used to make one of 
the two daggers discovered in 
Tutankhamun’s tomb in 1924, 
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CLUBS AND SPEARS 


CLUBS AND SPEARS 


In many indigenous societies, the warrior’s priorities required the user to get close to his opponent, which was in some places even after traders arrived with guns to and Arrows, Spears and Clubs are now thrown aside & 
were to prove his personal courage (thus elevating his more honorable. Combat was often highly ritualized sell. Still, the indigenous peoples could see the Forgotten. At Nootka . . . everyone had his musket. Thus 
social status) or to seize loot or to capture the enemy for and subject to strict rules—in parts of Polynesia, for effectiveness of firearms, especially as they began to lose __ they are supplied with weapons which they no sooner 
enslavement or (as in the Aztec Empire in Mexico) for example, the use of the bow and arrow was apparently their lives and lands to the white newcomers. A British _ possess than they turn against their donors. Few ships 
ritual sacrifice. Traditional weapons—club and spear, forbidden in warfare but permitted in ceremonial sailor who encountered the Tlingit people of Alaska in have been on the coast that have not been attack’d . . . 
along with a bow and arrows—were used because they competitions. ‘The use of traditional weapons persisted the 1790s summed it up: “Their former weapons, Bows _ and in general many lives . . . lost on both sides.” 


WAR: A WAY OF LIFE 

For many of the indigenous peoples 
of what Europeans dubbed the “New 
World” —the Americas and the islands 
of the Pacific—warfare was a way of 


NORTHWEST INDIAN 
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life. In some cultures, all neighboring 
peoples who weren't explicitly allies 


were considered enemies, and no young 
male was considered fully a man until 
he'd been tested in battle. At the same 
time, however, warfare in these areas 
differed in concept from what historian 
Victor Davis Hanson termed “the 
Western Way of War,” in which the 
annihilation of the enemy was the goal. 
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A ceremonial war club and drum of the Tlingit people 
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CLUBS AND SPEARS CONTINUED ... 
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FIJIAN CALACULA 
A Fijian calcula, or club, with a savw-tooth “blade? Fijian 
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BOWS AND CROSSBOWS 


BOWS AND CROSSBOWS 


The bow and arrow date back to at least the Mesolithic advance in hunting—and in warfare, especially after it greater strength, flexibility, and overall effectiveness. advance: Recurving allowed a more efficient application 
Era (c. 8000-2700 BC) and the weapon is common to composite bows came into use around 3000 BC. The development of the recurved bow, in which the tips _ of energy. In addition, because recurved bows were 
peoples in every part of the world. By providing a means | Composite bows were constructed using layers of sinew of the bow face in the opposite direction from the user shorter and more compact than “straight” bows, they 
of killing at a distance, the bow and arrow was a huge and horn to reinforce the basic wooden structure, giving when the bow is drawn and fired, was another technical _ were better suited to use on horseback. 

SHORT BOWS archers fell in European armies, The use warfare were the Mongols who, starting in gn 

Mounted archers, often fighting from of the bow revived in Europe during the the carly thirteenth century, conquered = : 

chariots, were an important component of — medieval era in the form of the longbow vast stretches of Asia and made inroads into — 

the armics of empires like the Assyrians and crossbow. Europe and the Middle East. They had 

and Egyptians in ancient times. The The bow and arrow remained the short, composite recurved bows with an 

Grecks and Romans, however, preferred primary weapon of the nomadic “horse effective range of 1000 feet and a varicty of 

the sword and spear, and when they were peoples” of Central Asia. Perhaps the specialized arrows—some for long-range 

at their most influential the number of greatest masters of the art of bow-and-arrow _ targets, some for close-in fighting. 
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LONGBOWS 


Originally developed in Wales, the longbow 


was adopted by the English and used to deadly 


effect against the French during the battles of 


the Hundred Years War (1337-1453), Made of 


elm or yew and generally about six fect long, 
the weapon had a range of up to 600 feet. It 
was not always aimed directly at single targets; 
English longbowmen mastered the tactic of 
sending swarms of arrows raining down on the 
enemy from above. This proved devastating to 
French knights: One wrote that before the 


Battle of Agincourt in 1415, “The French were 


CROSSBOWS 


LEVER CROSSBOW 

Based on a medieval design, this crossbow has a stirrup. 
While tensioning the bowstring, the 
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BOWS AND CROSSBOWS 


: SPORTING CROSSBOW 
boasting that they would cut off the three A seventeenth-century spotting crossb 
fingers of the right hand of all the archers that ite 
should be taken prisoners [so] neither man nor 
horse should ever again be killed with their 


arrows.” Among the longbow's disadvantages 


quarrels, at a range of up to L000 feet. Prior 
to the introduction of firearms, the crossbow 
was the most technically advanced weapon in 
European warfare—and one of the most 
feared, because its bolts could pierce even 
plate armor. The Church, in fact, tried to ban 
its use (at least by Christians against 
Christians) in 1139, It had a slow rate of fire, 
however, as drawing back the bowstring cither 
with a winch-like device or by placing a foot 
on a “stirrup” fixed to the stock and pulling 
the weapon upward required considerable 


ch as the one pxtured 


were that it required considerable strength and 
training to use effectively. 


CROSSBOWS 

The crossbow, chiefly used in Continental 
Europe, had a short bow attached at right 
angles to a wooden (sometimes metal) stock. 


time and effort. 


It fired cither arrows or metal bolts, known as 


CHILD'S CROSSBOW 


A seventeenth-century toy crossbow 
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MACES AND FLAILS 


The mace—a heavy club with a broad head often 
studded with spikes or knobs—has its roots in prehistory; 
the first known examples date from the Bronze Age (see 
pp 20-21) and the earliest depiction of its use in battle 
comes from the ancient Egyptian Narmer Palette dating 
from around 3100 sce. While the use of mace-type 


MACES 


weapons in the “Old World” declined in the Classical 
Era, they gained a new lease on life in Medieval Europe 
thanks to their effectiveness against armor. A variation on 
the mace was the flail, which had a heavy head attached 
to a shaft by a chain: infantry used a two-handed design, 
while horsemen used a shorter, single-handed variant. 


THE CEREMONIAL MACE 


The mace was also a favorite weapon of fighting clergy, because unlike 
a sword or other edged weapon, it could wound on kill without 
shedding blood, which was forbidden by the canonical law of the 
Roman Catholic Church. (Moder historians, however, dispute whether 
the mace and similar weapons were used to any significant extent by 
Medieval churchmen—although the Bayeux Tapestry, which chronicles 
the Norman invasion of England in 1066, depicts Bishop Odo of 
Bayeux wielding a large mace.) 


The Medieval revival of the mace came in bladclike metal ridges that could penetrate 


response to the increasing use of chain mail 
and, later, plate armor in warfare — not only 
in Europe, but also in Northern Africa and 

the Indian Subcontinent. The mace (now 


armor, Other versions had spikes, which 
also had armor-piercing qualities 

Maces were most commonly used by 
foot soldiers, but shorter versions, more 


Leather thong 


typically of iron or steel construction) didn’t suited to mounted use, were often carried 
by knights. Cheap to make and simple to 
strong blow was often cnough to break an use, the mace was also a favorite weapon of 
opponent's limb or skull or otherwise stun peasant revolutionaries, like the Hussites 

or incapacitate him. Between the cleventh —_ (followers of the religious and political 

and thirteenth century, however, flanged reformer Jan Hus) in carly fifteenth-century 
maces appeared; these had heads with Bohemia (now the Czech Republic). 
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MORNING STAR MACE 
This English mace from the 1400s gets its name from 
tal cons the shape of its spiked head. This unusual example has 
3 Metal spring Neck and a wooden handle making & 
something of a hyond between a mace and a flail 


TURKISH MACE 
This rare Turkish mace is topped with a spear blade. The wooden head includes 
heavy coins attached by chains for added punch. The coins date the mace to 
either the late fourteenth or the early fifteenth century. The short length (22 in) 
indicates that it was probably intended for use on horseback 


—— 


CEREMONIAL MACES 

The mace as a real weapon went er 
out of use with the disappearance he 
of heavy armor Ceremonial maces = 
are often made from precious 
metals such as silver, sometimes 
with elaborate engravings 


RARE BULWA 
A rare Caucasian Commander's Bulwo (Russian Mace) with an oval 
soapstone head capped with silver and a silver-mounted wooden shaft 


MACES AND FLAILS 


Like the halberd {see pp 40-45), overtime the mace went 
from being a combat weapon to a ceremonial object and a 
symbol of authority. In England and Scotland, elaborately 
decorated maces have long been carried in civic and 
academic processions by “sergeants at arms; mayors, and 
other worthies. In the British Parliament's House of Commons, 
for example, a mace lies on the table in front of the Speaker 
during debates. 


INDIAN MACE AND PISTOL 

Dating from the mid-sixteenth century, this unusual 
mace is from Tanjore (Thanjavur), India. It has a hilt and a 
vaned head containing 3 percussion pistol, which was 
added at a later date. 
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MACES AND FLAILS CONTINUED ... 


Ranged head 


ENGLISH FLAIL 
An English flail from the time of King Henry Vil (1. 1485- 
1509), While similar to the morgenstern in design, flails 
usually had several lengths of chain or spiked balls attached Spibed head 


to 3 shaft, although this examph 


has 


one. A major 
advantage of the flail was that it could be swung over or 


INDIAN MACE around a knight's shield 
The Indian mace shown here dates from about 1550. It has a flanged 
head, designed to penetrate—or at least dent—armor 


MORGENSTERN 

One of the most common types of sixteenth-century European maces was the 
morgenstern, which had a spiked head attached to the shaft. The morgenstern was 

used extensively by the Habsburgs, and the name comes from either the German for 

“morning star’ likely a reference to its suntike spiked head, or as a. grim joke based on Serbed head 
the fact that the weapon was often used in dawn raids on enemy encampments. 


ENGLISH FLAIL 
This variation on the English flad has a 
wooden handle and a slender chain 


ng it ligmer to wield 


FLAILS 


GRAIN FLAILS 

It is thought that military 
flails originated from 
farming implements used 
for threshing—separating 
grain crops into grain and 
Straw. The striking head 
was attached to a 
handle with rope 
or leather. 


LEATHER FLAIL 
An unusual flail with a knotted hardwood striking 
ather 


head attached to 4 wooden handle by 
straps. A leather thong secured the weapon to its 
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BONE FLAIL 
A mete “primitive” flail Gesign using knotted leather 
for the handle and bone for the striking heads 


As depicted here. threshing flails were 
designed to be used with two hands and had 
a long wooden shaft. Miltary flails were more 
frequently adapted to be held in one hand for 
use on horseback 


These threshing flails have a 
short wooden striking head 
attached to a longer handle 
by a leather “hinge? 


RUSSIAN FLAILS 


Nanay flails of 18th-centuty Russian insurgents. 


THE CRUSADES 


“Deus Vult!” (“God wills it!”) proclaimed Pope Urban II 
at Clermont, France, in 1095. Instead of fighting each 
other, the Pope wanted the Christian nobility of Europe 
to unite in order to stem the tide of Islamic expansion in 
the East and restore the Holy Land to Christian rule. The 
result was the Crusades—a number of separate conflicts 
over several hundred years (the term derives from crux, or 
crus, Latin for “cross,” and probably 


THE CHRISTIAN ONSLAUGHT 
A stained-glass window celebrates the 


refers to the cross depicted on the cloth garment worn by 
the European Crusaders; eventually “Crusade” signified 
any “holy war”). Despite initial military successes, the 
Crusaders ultimately failed to achieve their objectives 
and fostered a deep hostility between the Western and 
Islamic worlds that persists today. However, they also led 
to a cultural exchange between West and East—an 
exchange that was reflected in weaponry and warfare. 


CRUSADER VS. SARACEN 

The invading Crusaders and their Islamic 
opponents (whom they dubbed “Saracens”) 
had fundamentally different styles of fighting. 
In the words of British historian John Keegan, 
“Crusading warfare was a strange contest, 
which confronted the face-to-face warriors of 
the north European tradition with the evasive, 
harrying tactics of the steppe horsemen.” The 
Saracens drew on the traditions of the “horse 
peoples” of Central Asia, with their highly 
mobile armies of mounted bowmen and hit- 
and-run tactics. Using a composite bow, a 
horseman could penetrate chain mail at up to 


475 feet. In contrast, the European forces had 


at their epicenter a nucleus of knights—heavily 


loaded down with lances, swords, chain-mail 
armor, and metal helmets—who considered 
anything other than close combat with the 
enemy to be dishonorable, and whose 
preferred tactic was an all-out charge. 


SIEGES IN THE HOLY LAND 

While on the offensive, the Crusaders laid 
siege to cities like Jerusalem, which fell 
after a relatively brief military onslaught in 
1099. Within a century, however, Jerusalem 
had been recaptured and the Crusaders 


MAMELUKE SWORD AND SCABBARD 


With its curved blade and simple cross-h 


t, the Mameluke sword 


driven into a handful of castles and other 
fortified positions on the Mediterranean 
coast. Now it was their turn to endure siege, 
They discovered that the Saracens were adept 
at this kind of warfare, particularly in their 
use of incendiary (flame-producing) weapons. 
While under siege themselves, the Saracens 
had used inflammable compounds to set fire 
to the siege towers used during Crusader 
attempts to scale castle walls or tunnel 
undemeath them. Now the Saracens used 
trebuchets and other siege engines to hurl 
incendiaries. However, hunger, thirst, and 
discase were greater threats to the defenders. 


“heroic” Crusader forcing Saracens into 
retreat. In reality, the Crusades were marked 
by brutality and mass slaughter of civilians 
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KNIGHTS OF MALTA SWORD 
Also known as Knights Hospitalier and 
1, the Knights 
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POLE ARMS AND AXES 


A pole arm is a weapon with a blade or pointed tip 
attached to a long shaft. While pole arms have existed in 
various forms since prehistoric times, they gained 
prominence in the Medieval and Renaissance eras in 
Europe and elsewhere as a means of dealing with cavalry; 
the length of pole arms like the halberd extended the 
foot soldier's “reach” by providing the means of attacking 
a mounted opponent while staying out of range of sword 


THE HALBERD AND THE PIKE 
While there were many different types of 
European pole arms, the “classic models” 
were the halberd and the pike. 

First appearing in the fourteenth century 
and usually about 5 ft long, the halberd was a 


triple-threat weapon; it was topped with a spiky 


point to keep mounted opponents at bay; 

a hook that could be used to pull an opponent 
out of the saddle; and an ax-head that could 
penctrate armor. 

The pike—a simple, spear-like weapon 
consisting of a metal head attached to a 
wooden shaft—came into widespread use in 
the twelfth century, and was originally used as 
a defensive weapon against cavalry. The Swiss, 
however, tumed the pike into a formidable 


offensive weapon, arming phalany-like infantry 


formations called Gewalthaufen with pikes as 
long as 22 ft. 


FRENCH POLE ARM 


POLE ARMS AROUND THE WORLD 
Warriors in other cultures also made extensive 
use of pole arms, for the same reasons as 
Europeans—besides their effectiveness against 
cavalry, they were relatively simple to 
manufacture and didn’t require lengthy 
training to use. While the Samurai of 
Medieval Japan, for example, are popularly 
associated with the sword (see pp 96-97), 
they were supported by foot soldiers who 
wielded yari (spears). 

The spear—whether used as a thrown 
Weapon or as a stabbing implement in close 


thrusts. The battle-ax was another ancient weapon that 
found a new usefulness when pitted against armored 
warriors. The introduction of firearms and the 
subsequent decline in the battlefield prominence of 
heavily armored horsemen downgraded pole arms to 
ceremonial use in the West, though the pike retained its 
usefulness—as a means of protecting firearm-equipped 
infantry —well into the gunpowder era. 


combat—remained a mainstay of warriors in 
many cultures until the spread of firearms 
around the world. Perhaps the greatest 
spearmen in history are the Zulu warriors of 
Southern Africa: formed into units called impis 
and armed with the short assegat spear, they 
conquered much of the region in the early 
nineteenth century. 

The following five pages show an 
interesting sampling of pole arms and axes 
spanning the globe and dating from the 


sixteenth through nineteenth centuries. 


ITALIAN POLE ARM 


of fouchard, is a 


ee orm with 3 


aged knife-like blade, 


This pote arm, which 
has a senple shape 
resembling a spear, 
was used by partisans 
in France in the 
eighteenth century. 


SWISS POLE ARM 
ne head of a Swiss pole arm. 
of Swiss 


The effe 
infantry equipped with pole 
aims, particularly the pike, 


made them among the most 
feared warriors in 
during the fourteenth and 


rope 
ope 


fifteenth centuries 


y 18 in, fixed to a shaft 
of up to 7 ft in length. Some 
versions—fke the ftalian 


@aamples shown here—also 
had one or more hooks to 

snag riders from the sa 
As with the halberd, glaives 


took ona more ¢ 
role as frearms changed 
European warfare. 


ENGLISH POLE ARMS 
Here are two examples of the 
English pike. Vehile the 


introduction of the bayonet led to 


the decline of the pike in land 


battle, they were used in boarding 


actions in naval warfare into the 
runeteenth century, 


INDO-PERSIAN 

LANCE HEAD 
Atwin-bladed Indo-Persian 
lance head, used during 
the Qajar Dynasty 
(1794-1925). 


PARTISAN 

The partisan, or 
partizan, was 3 type of 
Spear of pike with 
ax-heads below the 
blade—though over 
time, as shown here, the 
ax-heads became 
mostly decorative. 


NAGINATA POLE ARM 

The Japanese naginata is a 
curved sword blade mounted 
on 3 long handle 3m 


v 


by attendants and servants of 
the Samurai. This one dates 
from the eighteenth century, 
during the Late Edo Period 


POLE ARMS AND AXES 


was used 


CHINESE POLE ARMS 

A late 18” century pole-arm 
head with a serrated sword 
base and prominent hooks that 
were USEC Lo Gismount enemy 
horsemen 
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POLE ARMS AND AXES CONTINUED... 


ENGLISH HALBERD 
A fine example of the 
halberd dating from 
the sixteenth century 
and probably of 
English origin, this 
weapon has a typically 
long, tapering blade, 
and a clearty defined 
ax-head. 


SWISS HALBERD 

This halberd, probably 
made in the early 
seventeenth century, is 

3 classic example of this 
type of pole arm. In many 


European armies, halberds 


were carried by sergeants 
as symbols of authority 
well into the era of 
gunpowder warfare 


Distinctive, crexcont 


stuped hooks 


CHINESE HALBERD 

This halberd dates from the 
eighteenth century Qing 
Dynasty and is known as ai 
Nowadays, ji are used in 
martial arts training. 


CHINESE POLE ARM 

A classic Chinese /u pa (tiger fork) gets its 
trident shape from a conjoining of the 
middie blade and 8 single curved outer 
component, The weapon is thought to 
have developed in Southern China for 
fighting tigers, and is still used today in 
certain schools of Chinese martial arts 


GEKKEN POLE ARM 

From the Chinese Qing Dynasty, 
during the late eighteenth century, 
this gekken (half-moon) pole arm 
was used by infantry against 


Stucp ip 


INDO-PERSIAN CROWBILL 
The crowbill was a pole arm combining a 
hammer-head with 3 sharp spike; the 

hammer was used to knock an opponent 


mounted soksiers 


CRESCENT MOON 

A crescentemoon pole arm from 
the Chinese Qing Dynasty, 
dating from the eighteenth 
century and named after the 
shape of the blade. 


from his horse, after which the spike would 
penetrate the opponent's chain-mail armor 
or be thrust between the joints of plate 
armor. Shoe here is an Indo-Persian 
example from the eighteenth century, 


Hooked op 


__.. Thorny shaft 


Crexert shaped head 


SLEEVE GRABBER 

In Medieval Japan, the 
sodegarami, of sleeve grabber, 
was used by police to 
immobilize criminals, The 
device was topped with 
three spikes designed for 
thrusting into a kimono; a 


Crnote bade 


CHINESE YANYUE DAO 
The name of this spear is 
the Chinese for “crescent 
moon? which the blade 

resembles. This specimen 


flick of the wist, and the dates from the middle 
SUSPECT wasrlt going part of the Qing Dynasty 
anywhere. (c. 1840), 
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ARMOR 


The use of special clothing to protect the wearer from 
projectiles and blades goes back at least 10,000 years, 
when Chinese soldiers wore cloaks of rhinoceros 
hide, but warriors and hunters were probably wearing 
protective garments of leather and other materials 
long before this. Metal armor—first chain mail, and 


HELMETS 


CORINTHIAN HELMET 

This tong bronze helmet covered 
the head and neck. Named for the 
Greek city-state of Corinth, it was 
common from 800 ec until the first 
Ccemtury ao, 


later plate armor—was used widely in Europe from 
ancient times into the late medieval period (and later, 
in other parts of the world), until the growing 
effectiveness of firearms led to its decline. In more 
recent times, the introduction of new synthetic 
materials has led to a revival in body armor. 


frominent 
crest 


HOPLITES TO KNIGHTS 
Ancient Greek infantry (hoplites) went into 
battle protected by a cuirass made of bronze, 
which protected the torso, as well as a helmet 
and greaves (shin protectors) of the same 
metal, ‘The soldiers of Ancient Rome's legions 
also wore a cuirass, although their version 
consisted of a sort of leather vest covered in 
iron hoops, and they wore iron helmets. 
Starting around the ninth century, 
uropean knights began to wear coats of 


Indekd with 
od 


chain mail—thousands of small iron 
rings riveted or welded together. Because 
chain mail by itself was often insufficient 
to deflect an arrowhead or spear point, 
coats of mail were usually wom over a 
leather tunic. Helmets came in a variety 
of styles, from simple conical iron affairs 
to more sophisticated models with 
articulated visors, 

Chain mail was hardly lightweight (a 
typical coat weighed 30 pounds), but it 
offered the wearer relative freedom of 
movement. In the late medieval era, 
however, the introduction of weapons like 
the longbow and crossbow, whose arrows 
and bolts could penetrate mail, led 
European warriors to adopt armor made of 
overlapping plates of iron or steel. At their 
most sophisticated, suits of plate armor 
afforded the wearer full-body protection, 
The trade-off was their heavy weight —if 
a knight was knocked off his feet or his 
horse, he would be at a disadvantage. 


AROUND THE WORLD 

Variations on chain mail—usually consisting 
of overlapping metal plates—were worn by 
warriors in nations all over the world, from 
Persia and India to China and Japan. The 
suits of armor used by the samurai of medieval 
Japan were particularly fine and, like the 

best of European plate-armor suits, were 
magnificent examples of craftsmanship. In 
many cultures the wearing of armor was largely 
limited to the warrior clite (they were the only 
ones able to afford these expensive items, for 
one thing), but in India and elsewhere foot 
soldiers used garments of leather or heavily 
padded fabric for protection. 

Among the most interesting nonmetal 
forms of armor were the raw silk shirts worn by 
Mongol horsemen. Because of silk’s strength, 
if an cnemy arrow pierced the horseman’s 
body, the silk would be driven into the wound 
along with the arrowhead, allowing the arrow 
to be more casily removed than if it had tom 
through another type of material. 


INDO-PERSIAN HELMET Crest foe 
A beautifully made Indo- addnonal 
Persian kulah khud (helmet), SUERIGAN 
topped with a spike and 

fringed with chain mail. 


cen moe 
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the top 
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seeing through 


ENGLISH HELMET 

The first forged-steel helmets appeared in Europe 
in the tenth century. The sicteenth-century 
English helmet shown here is of a type Known 

as a bargort, which—while it did not offer the 
protection of earlier helmets that covered the 
entire head or face —gave the wearer greater 
visibility and freedom of movement. 


Long guard 
fee the neck 


CORINTHIAN HELMET 

This is 3 variation on the heimet 
above. It is more open at the front, 
$0 it was more comfortable for 
the wearer. Hoplite soldiers often 
pushed their helmet to the back 
of their head when not fighting. 


THRACIAN HELMET 

This flamboyantly crested style of helmet 
is a variation of the Artic helmet, which 
was used in Greece from around the 
middie of the sixth century ec. It has 
hinged cheekpieces, a kong nape guard, 
and an elaborate crest 


GERMANIC HELMET 

This ancient heimet from the Germanic 
area of Europe would have struck fear 
into the heart of any opponent, 
However, it must also have been very 
uncomfortable to wear with only 3 
very narrow field of vision. 


HELMETS : = 


Scowting lace path helmet 
on hone of crest 


GORDON HIGHLANDER’S HELMET STAHLHELM 
This helmet dates from 1882. The Gordon : The steel helmet that was used by the 
Highlander’s were formed in 1794 and Germans in both world wars has a 
disbanded in 1994, They saw active service distinctive coakscuttle shape recognizable 
in many parts of the world, including India, the world over. Several versions were made 
Afghanistan, and South Afrika for different situations. 


ITALIAN PARADE HELMET 
This heavily embossed bronze helmet was probably sanding Gase 
made purely for ceremonial use, It shows detailed scenes 
of mounted horsemen going into bartle using clubs, 
pikes, and swords, Fallen soldiers fee under the horse's 
hooves and 3 winged creature crouches on the crest. This 
fine work of art was made in Italy in the sbaeenth century. 


JAPANESE HELMET 

This is a Japanese helmet from Woeld Wear I. It is very 
simitat to the British Brodie helmet. Given the name type 
92, it was known as a tetsubo (steel cap) in Japanese, but 
the soldiers also called it tetsukabuto (steel helmet). The 


Glory with steel was poor quality and offered litte protection. 
thirteen stars 


NAZI HELMET 

This Nazi helmet has a sitver-colored crest 
over the top indicating that the wearer wos 
either in the fire bridage or part of the fire 


Colored protection police force 
feather te 
tual) woot 
fabric 
US ARMY OFFICER'S VISOR HAT 
TIBETAN HELMET This visor hat dates from the Vietnam War 
This coforful helmet was made in Tibet in the early and has the spread-cagi¢ insgnia. The Gold braid 
twentieth century, but it is of traditional design. The eagle clutches an olive branch in one talon 
woven outer casing is decorated with blue-green and thirteen arrows in the other. The oak 
tassels semiprecious stones and leatherwork This would have feaves on the visor indicate that it 


been placed over a strong, rounded metal helmet belonged to a senior officer. 


SHIELDS & GUN SHIELDS 
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PERSIAN SHIELD 

This shield is made of brass and 
has a scalloped rim. Each of the 
seven bosses forms the center of 
an embossed star and the surface 
has fine decorative detailing. It y 
dates from the fifteenth century. f 4 


An Indo-Persian dhal (shieid), 
beautifully painted with court 
and landscape scenes. Dhal 
were often covered with 
leather {including rhinoceros 
hide) and embellished with 
PYECIOUS BONES. 


fenced 
metalwork 
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ETHIOPIAN SHIELD 

Some Persian shields have 
spikes in theit center to use in 
combat. The one piece of metal 
protruding from the middie 

of this shield looks like a spike 
ata distance. Only at close 
(shooting) range is it 
recognizable as a gun muzzle 


TURKISH GUN-SHIELD 
Engraved across its surface and 
partly inlaid with gotd and silver, 
this shield—16 inches in 
diameter—incorporates 3 
pecussion-cap gun ina 
wooden mount on the reverse 
side, with a S-inch protruding 
barrel Pulling 4 string would 
discharge the gun. 


INDIAN SHIELD WITH PISTOLS 

The innoxuous-looking “aged” shield 
hides four barrels behind its bosses, 
which swivel away to shoot a deadly 
deluge of bullets, It dates from the 
nineteenth century and is composed 
of hand-hammered steel 


Peroussion: cap 
mechoriam 


Pistol muzzie 


SHIELDS & BODY ARMOR 


Statted wood 


construction 


THORSBERG SHIELOS 

These comparatively plain wooden shields are 
Gecorated with bronze central bosses. Dating 
to the third century #, they were found near 
Suderbrarup Anglia in Germany. 
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NANYUE ARMOR 

From the mausoleum of the Nanyue King, this is a 
reproduction of the king's body armor. It is made 
up of 709 piexes of iron fastened with silk thread, 
which alowed the wearer to move more easily. 
Nanyue is on the border of China and Vietnam 


Tiny peeces of 
colored hor 


Brorue boss 


AZTEC SHIELD 

Beautifully made shield (cuguhchimail) 
with turquoise stones decorating the 
center. Some shields would also have 
feathers around the tower edge. mazaic 


Fearsome 
central spate 


Onided into 


four panes 


SPIKE SHIELD 

A sixteenth-century European shield with a spike in its center. 
Duting the medieval era, large shields gave way to the smaller, 
lighter buckle fapparently from an Od French word meaning “fist 
of metal’), which could be used to parry an opponent's sword or 
a blow from a mace. 


Se Back and 
— front ;ined 
by two chain 


Castle tower 


SPANISH ARMOR 

Probably made around 1580, 
this armor—consisting of a 
breast and back plate—was 
worn in South America by 3 
Spanish conquistador. ft was 
found in Bolivia in the 1950s. 


Ship ertbiem 


Narrows ot 
the wart 


ITALIAN SHIELD 
A heart-shaped Italian 
shield from the sixteenth 
century, beautifully decorated 
with the coat of arms of three 
families that had intermarried 
Shields of this type were not used in 

Surgie reposted combat, but rather were heraldic objects 
exigion Grup made to commemorate 3 noble family’s 


history of milita 
story Y prowess. 
——— 


sixteenth century—this one about 
23 inches long and 161: inches 
wikle—is etched with battle scenes 
and elaborate floral scrolhwork 


Sergie tame of 
repeated patterns 


This ikon shield is covered in etched 
decorations including dragons and 
leaves with the emblem of Venke— 


between oS all ed by 
two seated 3 ft ons the winged lion of St. Mark—within its 


figures of mets o«m shield at its center 
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POLE ARMS AND AXES CONTINUED ... 


SIKH SYMBOL HATCHET 
This traditionally shaped hatchet with long metal socket 


of ‘coat of arms’ for Sikhs. There is a double-edged sv 
in the center, surrounded by 3 circular Chakkar and then 
WO single-edged swords, of kirpans 


QI BATTLE-AX 
This unusually shaped battie-ax was used by warrior 
fy Yunnan Province in China. It is made of bronze and 
has 3 round blade. Near the ‘eye’ which is used to fix 
the ax to the haft, the socket is decorated with a 

bronze creature. perhaps for good luck 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BATTLE-AX 
Another battle-ax from India. This one 
probably had a purely ceremonial role 
since it is highly decorated. The ax is 

topped with a spearhead 


TURKISH BATTLE-AX 
This battle-ax with its traditionally shaped 
head and spike was made in Turkey sometime 
in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, bul 
the haft is likely to be more recent 


RUSSIAN POLE ARM 
This eighteenth-century pole arm has a 
long ax #4 with 3 pointed and shaped 
top. Ht has to attachments, one on ether 
side of the haft each bound with leather. 


VIKING STYLE AX 

Probably again from India, this ax has a 
traditionally shaped biade and is topped wah 
3 spike. The blade has an etched decorat 


on 


INDIAN BATTLE-AX 

An eighteenth-cemtury Indian battie-ax 
with 3 beautifully etched blade, decorative 
fluke, and spiked tip. 


INDO-PERSIAN ATTLE-AX 

This is an eighteenth-century Indo 
Persian battle-ax designed for mounted 
use with 2 long metal haft 


Metal Haft 


57 
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POLE ARMS AND AXES CONTINUED ... 


Ornate sptke 


CHINESE BATTLE-AX Zz INDO-PERSIAN POLE ARM 

A rate Chinese battle-ax; the crescent- 2 Vath its large blade and decorative spike, 
shaped steel ax-head attaches to the this carly nineteenth century pole arm was 
handle through a brass mounting in designed to impress as well as damage. 
the shape of a fish. \ The handle is bound with leather, 


AFRICAN CEREMONIAL AX 
This ceremonial ax was 
produced by the Songye 
people of the Congo. The 
head is of hand-forged iron, 
attached to the wooden shaft 
with copper nails. 


Elaborate eexpaving 


Hond-forged 
On KEHOE 


Crescentthaped 


Steel weheed ached 


BEHEADING 

Decapitation has long been 
used 35 3 swift and effective 
{in the hands of a skilled 
executioner) means of 
despatching the death 
penalty. A large, crescent- 
shaped ax and a block are 
the usual tools of the trade; 
specialty swords are also 
employed (without a block). 


AFRICAN COPPER AX 
Sometimes called the “ted gold of Africa? 
copper was one of the chief materials used 
by African metahvorkers for making 
weapons, like the ax shown here. 


hurrantxe matt 


INDONESIAN SWORD 
Thought to be a 
beheading sword, the 
blade of this late 
nineteenth-century 
weapon has 3 hooked and 
serrated tip, sharpened on 
the opposite side. There 
are four holes in the blade 


trom harediie 


1 Brass fish mocif CORMORANT MOTIF 

Of Chinese origin, this decorative iron and 
brass ax is designed in the shape of a diving 
cormorant The ax-head itself suggests the 
splash of water as the cormorant attacks it prey, 


which is represented by two fish heads. 


KUKRI 


The kukri, or khukuri, is a highly celebrated fighting 
knife. Developed by the Ghurkha people of Nepal, it has 
a blade of 12 inches or longer with a distinct “kink.” 
Alhough relatively heavy—up to 2 pounds—the kukri 

is remarkably ergonomic. Said to be able to balance 
vertically on a finger, it is capable of taking off an 
opponent's head or arm with a single blow. The weapon 


NASIRI BATTALION 

Two Nasiri battalions — eventually the Ist Gurkha 
nifles—were created from Gurkhas defeated in the 
Anglo-Nepalese War 1816, so beginning the Gurkha's 
long and loyal allegiance to the British. “Nasiri™ 
means friendly, an allusion to the new relationship. 


first came to the attention of the West when British forces 
encountered it in the Anglo-Nepalese War (1814-16). 
Subsequently, Ghurkha warriors began serving with the 
British Army—a tradition that continues to this day, They 
brought with them their kukris—usually made by village 
craftsmen of a distinct caste—and used them to deadly 
effect in both world wars and in colonial conflicts. 
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REGIMENTAL KUKRI 

This nineteenth-century knife bears the 
hallmarks of a traditional kukri, It belonged to 
a soldier of the British 8th Ghurka Rifles and 
the heel of the handle is decorated with the 
crossed kukris emblem of that regiment. The 
leather sheath has ornate front panels. 


HORN HANDLED KUKRI 

This simple kukri has 2 12-inch 
blade and a horn handle. The 
simple leather sheath has a silver 
plaque inscribed with the words 
“From the Offers 2nd Battalion 
Sth Gurkha Rifles’ 


scabdbard. The ¢ 


Carved bone 


hare 


INSCRIPTION 
The inscription dates from the Indian Mutiny 
and reads “Presented to Lieutenant JA Johnson 
by ail ranks Ist battalion 2nd KEO (King 
Edward's Own) Goorhkas Malaya Dec 1858. 


NEPALESE PRESENTATION KUKRI 
This ornate kukri dates back to 1819. ft 
has a horn hilt and 3 heavily decorated 
graved panel reveals 
that the kukri was also given as 3 token 
of appreciation in more recent times 


DAGGERS AND 
FIGHTING KNIVES 


A dagger is simply a short-bladed knife, held in one hand 
and intended for stabbing. The name may come from the 
ancient Roman province of Dacia (now Romania) and 
probably originally meant “Dacian knife.” Daggerlike 
weapons have been in use since prehistoric times; they 
predate the sword, and versions are found in cultures 


THE DAGGER IN ‘THE WEST 
In medieval and Renaissance times, the 
agger served a special function: It was 
dagg' das | funct It 
used to penetrate armor where plates joined 
together or through other openings, like a 
helmet visor. If he was knocked off his horse 
or otherwise disabled, a knight became easy 
prey to a mere foot soldicr with a dagger. 
ne of the most famous types of dagger, the 
Onc of th tf types of d th 
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model from about 1770 
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Sometimes called the “( 
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word probably 
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narrow-bladed Italian stiletto, was developed 
specifically for this purpose. In the sixteenth 
century, a new style of sword fighting gained 
popularity in Europe, in which a dagger was 
held in one hand (usually the left) and the 
sword in the other, with the dagger being 
used to parry the opponent's sword thrusts. 
The growing popularity of the pistol as a 
personal defense (or offense) weapon in the 


was used in conjunction with 


around the world. The dagger’s small size limited its 
usefulness in warfare, but that same attribute—and the 
ease of concealment—made it a favorite of both criminals 
and assassins. Many cultures have also adopted knives of 
an intermediate size between the dagger and sword; these 
weapons are generally known as fighting knives. 


1700s led to a decline in the dagger’s use, 
although some nations’ military officers and 
members of paramilitary and political groups 
continued to wear them for ceremonial 
purposes. Fighting knives had a resurgence 
during the trench warfare of World War I 
and later they were an important weapon for 
special forces—for “silent elimination” of 
sentries, for example. 


MAIN GAUCHE 

Another main gauche, or left- 
handed dagger, this one from 
seventeenth-century Spain. The 
weapon has a. 13¥%-inch blade with 
a cutout near the hilt to trap an 
opponent’s blade The wire-wound 
Qtip is short because the user's 
thumb would be extended to 

the blade itself, though the hand 
would be fairly protected by the 
large guard. 


MAIN GAUCHE 
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GUACHO KNIFE 

This South American gaucho knife features the indigenous Quero Quero bird on both 
sides of the blade. it has-a horse's head on the sheath along with 3 bull's head anda 
sheep's head, some cherries, and a jar with a spoon in it 


IRON DAGGER 


eenth century Eure 
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EUROPEAN CONTINUED ... 


DAGGER WITH BRONZE HANDLE AND SHEATH 

This dagger is highly decorative. The quality of the figurine on the 
handle suggests that it may ha een made for presentation or for a 
specific person. It is probably eighteenth-century European 


Highly decorated Sheath 


Standad Googe: blade 


ne hinde 


SPANISH FIGHTING KNIVES 
This pair of nineteenth-century Spanish fighting knives feature 
pointe that are both decorative and practical 
The natural striations allow a firm grip, and their tips can puncture 
simost as well as the blades 


gazelle horn hand 


Horn handle 


SPANISH FIGHTING KNIFE 
Designed to be used as 3 pair, one in each hand 
this mineteenth-century 
handle giving a very sect 
sided toward i$ pc 


nife has a gazelle horn 
rip. The blade 
Mt 


BOWIE-STYLE KNIFE 

The Bowie knife is named for James Bowie who 
was killed during the seige of Fort Alamo in 
Texas in 1834, It is. a hunting knife with a long 
blade, short hil. and a grip usually with wooden 
or horn sidepieces. The design is popular and 
frequently copied, as in the case of this late 


nineteenth century version from eastern Europe. 


AFRICAN 


NORTH AFRICAN DAGGER 
A nineseenth-century North 
African dagger with a sinuous 
blade, perhaps influenced by 
Malaysian kris designs. 


| Red handle 


WOODEN AFRICAN DAGGER 
An example of a twentieth-century African 
wooden dagger with a fur-covered handle. 


AFRICAN RITUAL KNIFE 
This African knife, probably made early in the Nwenteth 
century, was used in ceremonial rituals. Its hilt is decorated 
th a tuft of animal hair 


NIMCHA 

Common in North Africa, the curved-dlade nimcha has a blade 
Of varying lengths and can be ether a long dagger or a short 
sword. Similar to the Arad saif, the nimcha’s most notable 
feature is its distinctively shaped hilt 


Curved blade 


AFRICAN THROWING BLADE 
Aftican peoples made use 

of knives specialty designed for 
throwing. Most multiple blades 
to increase the chances of hitting an 
opponent; they were usually thrown 
» right to left 


DAGGERS AND FIGHTING KNIVES 


AFRICAN SWORD 

A Masai me, ot lion knife, from East Africa. 
it has a double-edged bisde that vadens 
from the hit until just before the tip, This 
item dates from the late nineteenth 

t would usually have a leather 
sheath dyed a traditional red color 


centuty, 


Animal her 
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AFRICAN FIGHTING KNIVES 
This pair of North African 
fighting knives have ebony 
handles 


One of marry blades 


JAMBIYA 


The jambiya—which may also be spelled jambia, 
janbiya, or janbia—is a short fighting knife of Middle 


Eastern origin with a curved, double-sided, steel blade. 


The people of South Arabia pass their jambiyas from 
generation to generation. ‘Today they continue to be 

worn from the belt, especially by the men of Yemen, 
for whom the weapon is an integral part of status and 


MODERN JAMBIYA 
Worn on the belt, the jambiya is mainly a decorative item, 
but it is also an efficient fighting knife. The sheath of this 
knde from the twentieth century has clearly been worn 
from much use. The blade has a wide fuller and an 
omamental gotd-colored handle 


INDIAN JAMBIYA 
This rare incian jambiya from around 1840 is all 
steel The blade is forged in three pieces that spring 
open when the knife is drawn from its sheath. The 
central portion is 3 spike and the outer ones are the 
conventional curved double-edged blade, 


ingaved 
fades 


identity. Etiquette dictates that the blades are removed 
from their sheaths only in extreme circumstances, or for 
use as an accessory in traditional dance. The quality of 
the hilt is understood as an important indicator of the 
significance of the wearer. Most jambiya hilts are made 
of wood or the horn of various animals, but the most 
prestigious are made from African rhinoceros horn. 


Sender 
pointed nip 


Double adige 
to dagger 


Nacho, tube 
tuede 


SIMPLE DESIGN 

This jambiya is a traditional design 
with a 10-inch curved blade and 
tooled leather cover over a wooden 
sheath, The handle is black horn. 


BY Tooled 


. | beatherwork 
a 


Curved sheath to 


rratch dagger 


SA'DAH FESTIVAL 

Jambiyas and other omamental 

>. knives are wom on the belt as a 
>. symbol of freedom. This is a 

_— festival in Sa‘dah, Yemen. 


Tubular 
mera handle 


Sy 


CEREMONIAL JAMBIYA 

Judging by its perfect condition and 
restrained but classy ornarnentation, 
this jambiya would have been made 
and worn as a ceremonial piece rather 
than used for fighting 


Norrow handiec 
with rounded top 


TRADITIONAL DESIGNS center of blade 

This Arabian jambiya dates from 
the eighteenth century and is 
shown with its carved leather 
sheath It has a bone hance inset 
with gold-colored medallions. 
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ASIA MINOR [Gold etage design 


INDO-PERSIAN KATAR 
This late eighteenth-cer 
punching dagger has 
blades and a double feather 
sheaf that fits it perfectly 


ARABIAN KNIFE 
This seventeenth-century Arabian knife has a carved wood handle. 

Gold ornamentation at the top of the blade gives an indication of how 
richly decorated it must once have been 


Long, Narrow blades 


Each Diode taper. to’ “ 


fine pore 


INDO-PERSIAN KNIFE 
Dating from the late eighteenth- 
century this 


Senple undercorated 


PERSIAN THREE-BLADED DAGGERS 
Persian three-Diaded daggers—in these examples, the biade is made up 
of three leaves that spring apart when the weapon is pulled from its 
sheath. The blades are decorated with silver and gold damascening 


hindle Extremely curved hartley 


g bladed Knife thas 
3 distinctive curved handle 


L-thaped erxi to blade 


YATAGHAN 
AFGHAN ‘ Named for a town in present-day Turkey, the yataghan was a major edged weapon of the Ottoman 

This eighteenth-ce a iain tet Empire from the fifteenth through the nineteenth ce 1€5, SPec in the hands of the Janissaries, the 
to a slender point) from / “slave-sold no formed she bulwark of the On 1 military. With saberkke blades of up to 31 inches 
inlay on the blade in length, they are really more short sword than knife, but their relatively compact form allowed them to 
be carned on the wa nfantry. The yataghan design spread to much of Central Asia. The 
shown below are Turkis from the eighteenth [belovd and nine 


Swilys Mas 


teenth [bottom] centuries 


INDIAN KHANJAR 
Khanjor is Arabic foe dagger of knife. 
This style of dagger is also known as 


ajamt This one has 2 
decorated handle and d rom 
the eighteenth century. 
Carved walrus rory 
rhande 
INDO-PERSIAN CURVED 
DAGGER 
DOUBLE-SPIKED KATARA Designed for everyday 


Lacking the usual straight handle 
and with spikes instead of blades, 
this is nevertheless a formidable 
weapon that was imended to 
intimidate as well as to wound. 


functions such as bunting and 
cutting, this curved dagger 
dates from the early nineteenth 
Antelope hom handle century. It utilizes an antelope 
horn for the handle, which has 
4 natural ergonomic shape. 


Véovy nartow blade 


TRIPLE DAGGER SET 

An Arabian sheath containing 
three daggers dating from the 
early nineteenth century, The 
daggers have ornate brass 
handles and are carned ina 
decorated scabbard 


BRONZE KNIFE 

Of an unknown date, this dagger 
is thought to have been used for 
display purposes and may be 
Celtic in origin 


+ SAAS DS 


Beautéul decoration reveals 
the skal of the craftsman 
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ASIA MINOR 


INDIAN DAGGER 


This eatly nineteenth <e 


per comes from 


India. It has superb e 


work on Both the sheath and the handle. 


ant anc restrained engraving 


INDO-PERSIAN DAGGER 
This dagger has three separate blades. The central 
one is decorated with goki while the outer one 
are polshed and sharp. The blades spring open at 
the press of a tigger below the decorated ha 


Trigger to release blade 


Two- bat Punde 


INDIAN THRUSTING KNIFE 


This eatly-nineteenth-century katara or punct 


plain, but has a wide 


Etched lines # blade 


INDIAN DAGGER 

Tis dagger has the traditional katara han mu 
Carved metal Pilt"to with 2 triangular hand guard added later to protect 
" ‘ the user’s hand from his opponent's blade. 


protect the uses hand 
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SYRIAN DAGGER 
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two have curved blades 
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1 Bone-tandles ore tangty 


curved 


KUKRI 

This kukti has a wooden 
handle with the tracstional 
curved, sngie-edged blade 
The sheath is made of felt 
with peerced metalwork 
decoration, It dates from 
1847 


KORA 
A kora is 2 sword similar to 3 
scimitar and is used in Nepal 
and northern India. This early 
nineteenth century one has 
fine decorative detailing 
inchuxing engraving on the 
hooked blade and a spiked 
pommel. 


Curves wooden hardie 
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KATARA 


Also known as the suwaiya, the katara is a kind of 
southern Asian push-dagger. ‘The weapon originated in 
‘Tamil Nadu, southern India, and was first used by troops 
of the Deccan states in the medieval period. Instead of a 
conventional hilt it has an H-shaped, horizontal hand- 
grip, enabling the user to strike as though with a fist, but 
with the deadly extension of a blade. Usually aimed at 


HUNTING SCENE 


Caretithy 
tendered 
engrrnng 


Pistol ruzzie. 


5 phe vousavents i ibe . 


Engraved on the blade of the 
katar below is this scene of a 
hon o¢ tiger killing a deer. 


the head or torso, the katara was a formidable attack 
weapon but, unlike conventional swords, was unsuited 
to partying and defense. Fighters armed with the katara 
had to be nimble, darting in to inflict a lethal blow, then 
away to avoid retaliation. Some warriors fought with a 
katara in each hand, and the most courageous would 
even hunt animals such as tigers with the weapon. 


INDIAN DAGGER 
This dagger has the traditional katara 
handle, but with a triangular hand guard 
added to protect the user’s hand from 
his opponent's blade. 


»  DOUBLE-BLADED KNIFE 
a. \ This knife has two blades and two narrow 
ity Gy : handles. Its quitky design but careful 
PF decoration suggest that it might have 
been made for 3 particular person. 


KATARA WITH TWO PISTOLS 
Although similar to the other Katars shown here, 
this lethal weapon also houses two percussion 
Cap guns hidden within the spring-loaded handle. 
It was made in India in the nineteenth century: 


QUALITY KATARA 

The level of ornamentation in the blades 
of this katara leads one to suspect that this 
weapon was at feast as much for show as 
for defense. It also has a red leather sheath 


Redd leather Covers 
wooden sheath 


SHAH JAHAN 

Painted in 1630, this Indian illustration 
clearly shows the katara that Shah Jahan, 
a ruler of the Mughal Empire (1592-1666) 
decoeation wears ax part of his royal attire. 

on Blade 


SPRING-LOADED KATARA 
This nineteenth-century Indian 
Hindu dagger is spring-loaded 
and was used with a punching 

action. Blood grooves, or fullers, 
allow it to be easily removed 
from the vxtim’s body. 


Handle 


extension 


Creumental 
Kaige 


DOUBLE-SPIKED KATARA 
Lacking the usual straight 
handle and with spikes 
instead of blades, this is 
nevertheless a formidable 
weapon that was intended to 
intionxdate 35 well a5 wourkd 
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ASIA MINOR 


THREE-PIECE INDO-PERSIAN DAGGER 
| +. This rave and unusual Indo- dan knife has a three-peece blade. While it appeared to be an or 
Trigace 10 eelease blade! iq attacker, the user separated the blades by means of a spring-loaded hinge c 
the atta: $ sword blade een the main blade a ary blades 


hen immot n better, break) the the defender 


nary knife 


toa sword-wield 


hope of catchinc 


to use his own sword on his opponent 


Begant. tapering blaae, 


ARABIAN DAGGER 
Another Arabian dagger, this one made 
$) in the nineteenth century. 


in Tunis (capital of the 


modem na 


PIHA KAETTA 
The traditional knife o 


f Sri Lanka (now Ceyion), the pita tena 


Lion's head Carved 


no handle 


SMALL DAGGER WITH IVORY HANDLE 


aded Indo-Persian dagger date 


This fio! m the early 


nineteenth century. 


0 tach sheath to 


wie handle 


INDO-PERSIAN DAGGER 
The fan-shaped hilt of this dagger is not unhke 
that of a khanjarli, but the shape of the blade 


is that of a traditional jambiya 
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SYRIAN KNIFE WITH SHEATH 


This Syrian blade from the late 
ninet mtury has a carefully 


th, beaded in a 
assxiated with the 


of East Africa. 


INDIAN JAMBIYA 
This rare Indian jambiya from around 1840 is all 
steel. The blade is forged in three pieces that spring 


open when the knife is drawn from the sheath. The 
central portion is a spike and the outer ones are 
the comventional curved double-edged blade. ) 
’ 


Engraved blacte 


PERSIAN KHANJAR 
This seventeeth-century dagger has all the 


ho 


narks of quality, The hancile is inlaid 
with semiprecious stones of many colors 
hile the sheath and blade ha > 


i decoratic 


e deeply 


nd linear and flor 


7s 
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ASIA MINOR CONTINUED 


CEREMONIAL KNIFE 
From southern Asia and of unknown date 

ace of brass. 
id be 
sting that 


¢ harkile Gecorativ 
difficult to grip and wield, sug 


weapon 


INDO-PERSIAN DAGGER IN SHEATH 


This is a late-nineteenth-cemtury classic straight and 


this is a Ceremonial 


MEGIOUS SOMES. 


INDIAN BICHWA DAGGER 
Made in India in the late nineteenth century, 
this dagger has an interesting open metalwork ARABIAN HORN-HANDLED KNIFE 


From the late nine 


handle and curved blade nth century, this horn-handled 


lervuset, taperireg blade 


Curved metal hande! 


CURVED KNIFE WITH IVORY HANDLE 
This Indian knife is cemarkabte for the high quality 
of the carving on its handle. It dates from the mid- 
mineteenth century, 


Highty dulled caning 


INDIAN WAVY BLADE DAGGER 


INDIAN THRUSTING KNIFE 


Inspiced by centuries of tradition, this early- 


VIESDON € 


twenbeth 


blades atr 


inspired b 


INDO-PERSIAN BICHWA 


Somilar to the bichwa above, this 


1 has an open handle and 
blade. It dates from the mid 


enth century. 


Bade hat 


SOLID SILVER DAGGER 
This is. an ornate early twentiesh 
century silver dagger made in Arabia 


INDIAN JAMBIYA it has a very sharp double-edged 
This jambiya is a traditional design blade and its metal sheath 6 
with a 10-inch curved blade and decorated to match the blade 


tooled leather cover over 4 wooden 
sheath. The handle és black hom. 
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FIGHTING IMPLEMENTS 


Ingenious though Western armorers were in devising hooks for gouging out eyes. In India, the claw dagger 
close-combat weapons for cutting and piercing the combined a dagger blade with a form of “knuckleduster” 
enemy, the metalworkers of Asia and Africa found other _ grip armed with curved blades that was used in a raking 
ways of providing their warriors with an unexpected edge motion. In India, an alternative to the conventional 


in battle. Grappling with their enemies, the warlike throwing knifes was a spiked circular one that was spun 
‘Turkana people of Kenya would use wrist knives and at the enemy. Deployed skillfully and unexpectedly, all 
finger knives for slashing and cutting, as well as finger these weapons could turn a fight to the user's advantage. 


WRIST KNIFE 
Awrist knife of the Turkana people, who live in 
what is now Kenya: Apart from some tribes in 
the Sudan, the Turkana are the only African 

people known to use this type of weapon. 


CLAW BLADES 
Shar : 
F worpaii Bias The fings on this weapon 
slip ower the fingers to 
form a set of fearsome 


claws for the wearer. 


FINGER KNIFE 
Another traditional Turkana 
weapon—a finger knife, 


inten 
aerodynwnics 


CHINESE THROWING STAR 
Blades for throwing are still made 
today. They are sometimes called 
shuriken, which means “sword 
hidden in the hand’ in Japanese. 


INDIAN THROWING KNIFE 
An extremely rare veeapon, this 
Indian chakram (Sanskrit for “circle’) 


CLAW DAGGER 


Made with a blade at both 

ends, this claw dagger is Was used by Sikh warriors, It was 
also intricately decorated. apparently either thrown fike a 

It has fewer blades and Frisbee of spun on the fingers of the 
the finger holes are closer right hand before being released 
together than on other 

examples shown here. Breer tile 


to 165 feet 
away 


KATARA-LIKE WEAPON 
This is an Indian thrusting weapon of 
all steel construction. The cross bar is 

held in the fist so that the 3-inch 
INDIAN CLAW DAGGERS shafts with barbed points project 


The toy nath, of “tiger claw; was an unusual Indian forward. This example was captured 
fighting knife, This one has 3 dagger blade along with by the British during the Indian 
four curved blades protruding from the handle. The Mutiny in 1857. 


rings accommodated the user's index and Iittle fingers. 
Such blades were designed to. rake an opponent's 
throat. The name cores from the fact that they caused 
wounds similar to those inflicted by a tiger, 


WOODEN “KNUCKLE DUSTER* 

This vicious-looking weapon goes 3 step 
further than the knuckle duster in that it 
has blades to slash and cut rather than 
simply giving the fist a hacder edge 
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DAGGERS AND FIGHTING KNIVES CONTINUED... 


CHINESE DAGGER 
A nineteenth-century Chinese 


dagger, with a typically cr j 
blade and a beautifully carved 
bone sheath 


CHINESE IMPERIAL DAGGER 
The scabbard and hilt of this dagger a 
silver, decorated with filigree and in 
semiprecious stones. Daggers like these 
were used by palace guards and offi 


icers of 


TANTO 
IVORY TANTO Here (above and opposite) are three nineteenth-century 
A mneteenth-century tanto, this one with a hilt examples of the tanto, or Jape 


and sheath of intricately carved ivory Sepicting 


by samurai, the tanto later becz 
dragons—a popular motif 


yakuza, criminal gangs 
have existed mp various 
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DAGGERS AND FIGHTING KNIVES CONTINUED ... 


Dragon shoped hance 


ovemteenth-century Chinese knife has an 


ed and shaped ceremonial dragon 


CHINESE BRONZE DAGGER 


Made in China at an unkno 


date this dagger consists of a Ter 


« handle is 


single paece of cast t utifull 
Gecorated and the curved blade is 10 inches long 


Onze y ufeving Dide 


Bold grometnc designs ORIENTAL KNIFE 
The handle and scabbard of this nineteenth-century Japanese knife ar 
from bear 


y Carved wood, They make a b ul composite 
the blade is sealed. The blade narrows to a forward-pointing tip. 


a 
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HORN HANDLED KUKRI 
This simple kukri has a 12-inch blade and a 

horn handle. The simple leather sheath has a 
silver plaque inscribed with the words ‘From 
the Officers 2nd Battalion Sth Gurkha Rifles” 


NEPALESE PRESENTATION KUKRI 

This ornate kukri dates back to 1819. It has a horn 
hilt and ah corated xabbard. The aed 
panel reveals that the Kuki was also given as a token 
of appreciation in more recent times 


eavily dec 


Forwned curved blade 


REGIMENTAL KUKRI 
This large curved knife dating from the 
early twentieth century has a simply 


leather sheath t 


's the emblem of 

the British Sth Ghurka Riftes, an infantry 
fegiment that is now part of the Indian 
Army, The sheath usually 


$0 CONTAINS 
a smaiier knife, as here, for sharpen: ng 
the kukri blade. 


Te CLOISONNE 


CLOISONNE 


Named for the French cloisons meaning “partitions,” into the desired pattern and are then pasted or soldered 

cloisonné is the technique of creating designs on metal _ onto the metal body. The glass paste (or enamel) is : re. ; < 

vessels—on these pages sword and dagger fittings—using colored with metallic oxide and painted before the a ae) £ SG) ne “f .) 5 G 

colored-glass paste placed within the enclosed partitions —_ object is fired at about 1475°F. As enamels shrink after , Se 

that are made of copper or bronze wires. It is not a firing, the process is repeated several times to fill in the Isheath wth debate a Say 
simple process: The partitions are bent or hammered designs. China and Japan excel at these techniques. aa : no 


CHINESE EXPORT DAGGERS Chinese cloisonné dagger 


During the nine and early twentieth centuries, sh 


BLUE-BAS 


} 


EO CHINESE CLOISONNE SWORD 


wtes dagger ar 


BOX OF EGGS 


Far 


d sheath features pro 


WS TUPQLX 


y Chinese 


CLOISONNE TANTO 


A very dark ba und highlight 
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CLOISONNE CONTINUED... 


CLOISONNE DAGGERS AND SHEATHS 
Two examples of highly decorated knives 
and sheathes dating from the nineteenth 


CHINESE CLOISONNE DAGGER. 
A short straight- bladed dagger again with century, Cloisonné mel has been 
used on both the hilt and sheath 


beautifully crafted cloisonné. 


CHINESE CLOISONNE SWORD Sait ring poem 

This is 3 selection of swords that woukd have been worn with a military uniform for formal 

occasions. This greens and blues were popular colors. The detail in the cloisonné reveals the true \ 
skil of the craftsmen. These items would have taken many hours of work to produce. 


i Single edged 
towforced blade 
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CLOISONNE CONTINUED ... 


CURVED CLOISONNE DAGGER 
Another variaition on an intricately decorated Chinese dagger 
with cloisonné enamel on both the hilt and sheath 


CURVED CLOISONNE DAGGER 
Another variaition on an intricately decorated Chinese dagger 
mith cloisonné enamel on both the hilt and sheath 


CURVED CLOISONNE DAGGER 

Another Chinese curved dagger with an 
elaborate cloisoniné enameled handle and 
sheath. It dates from the nineteenth century. 


Curved Glade 


= CLOISONNE 
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CLOISONNE CONTINUED ... 


Yellow dragon on sheath CHINESE DRAGON DESIGN SWORD WITH CLOISONNE 

Intricate cloisonné work is a Chinese specialty and this sword is a finely-crafted 
example with a yellow dragon on a tich blue ground. The sword dates from the 
late nineteenth century and measures 39 inches long 


Lobbed quilion block 
~~. 

S. 
Ma per ass ae ; Pact 


2.048 
bs Sy ; 
cy» 
oot 4 At ass 


. Forwatd facing quillioms 


Guaed with clasonne 


LONG CHINESE SWORD 

A beautiful Chinese sword from the nineteenth century, with 
etailed cloisonné enamel decoration on both the hilt and 

scabbard. The long double-edged blade measures 31% inches 


JIAN 
The practitioners of Chinese martial arts know the straight-edged jian as “the 
7) Gentleman of All Weapons’ This nineteenth-century model features cloisonné 
> ‘ 

decoration on the hilt and on the scabbard. 
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THE-KRIS 


This distinctive dagger has a long-standing and honored 
place in Malay culture. It is believed to have originated in 
Java in the fourteenth century, developed by Inakto Pali, 
king of Janggolo. From there it spread across Malaysia, 
with each island having its own variation on the original 


SAHAAATAALMLEAL 


design. However, all krises are instantly recognizable with 
their usually wavy blades and wide gangas (top end of the 
blade next to the hilt). The hilts vary according to the skill 
of the craftsman, who often use this part of the kris as a 
way of showing off their artistic prowess. 


KRIS 
The design of the traditional kris spread to neighboring 


st Asia, such as the Philippines. 


wera 
— ffs - 


, ar 
~ 
= wo! - 


> 


KRIS STAND 

A Balinese Kris in its stand, 
whith is carved in the figure 
of a dancer. In Malay and 
other cultures, the kris was 
considered to be a living 
thing, with the power to 
bring good or bad luck, of 
even to operate on its own. 


TRADITIONAL KRIS 

Vihle simple in design, this kris 
has some fascinating details 
The sheath is beautifully 
decorated with finely wrought 
leaves and floral designs and 
the blade is scoured with lines, 
emphasizing each curve 


Sergio carved wood hat 


MODERN KRIS 


Made in Malaysia in the 
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KRIS 


THE 100 YEARS WAR 


The Hundred Years’ War between France and England 
was a series of conflicts that lasted 116 years, from 

1337 to 1453. Starting with Edward III (r. 1327-1377), 
English kings asserted their right to the throne of France 
on the basis of their descent from the Normans who had 


medieval way of war. It saw the use of devastating 
weapons like the longbow, and it was the first European 
conflict in which firearms, in the form of artillery, played 
a role. Also, by fueling nationalist sentiment and 
contributing to the rise of the centralized state in both 
conquered England in 1066, and they also sought direct countries, it led to the development of professional 
rule of the French province of Aquitaine. Historians armies, replacing the earlier ad hoc mix of noble “men 
view the long struggle as marking the end of the at arms” and peasant recruits and conscripts. 
/ ARCHERS AT CRECY 
5 In a French engraving of the Battle of Crécy 
in 1346, English and French archers face As 


RN. cach other. Longhows proved more lethal 
\._ than crossbows, which were slow to load. 


CRECY AND POITIERS 

In 1337 France had a population of 14 million, 
against England's 2 million, and enjoyed the 
reputation of being among Europe's best 
warriors. But the French still organized their 
forces in the old fashion, around heavily 
armored mounted knights, The English had 
greater tactical flexibility, less chivalrous 
notions of warfare—and the longbow. 

In the first decisive battle of the war, 
fought at Crécy on August 26, 1346, French 
knights on horseback repeatedly charged 
Edward III's army, only to be cut down by 
volleys of arrows from English and Welsh 


RAMPART GUN 

As thelr name suggests, rampart guns 
were mounted on the walls of castles 
and fortifications (and, at sea, on ship's 
rails) for defense. Some models were 
designed to be fired by “remote 
control” by means of a string 


CROSSBOW 


The supreme hand missile 


and had a range of 1,000 feet 


ITALIAN PARADE HELMET 

This highly embossed bronze 
helmet, from soteenth-century 
italy, was probably made for 
purely ceremonial use. 


3$inch bide 


weapon, the crossbow, or arbalest 
had a quicker rate of fire than the 


longbow, could pierce chain mail 


longbowmen and hammered by English 
knights fighting on foot, Casualty figures for 
medieval battles are notoriously unreliable, but 
the French probably lost at least 10,000 men at 
Crécy, including many nobles. Then, in 1356, 
Edward III's son, Edward, “the Black Prince,” 
ravaged much of northern France. His forces, 
were surrounded by a much larger French 
army near Poitiers and were attacked on 
September 19, 1356. Poitiers was a replay of 
the earlier battle, ending in a huge defeat for 
the French, with the French King John Il 

(r. 1350-1364) captured. A later treaty yielded 
a third of French territory to the English. 


designed to penetrate the armor 
worn Dy mounted $ 


AGINCOURT TO CASTILLON 

Despite the English victory, French fortunes 
revived. King Henry V (r. 1413-1422) crossed 
the channel in 1415 and, although his force 
was outnumbered, beset by sickness, and low 
on supplies, it defeated a French army at 
Agincourt on October 24. But the English 
threat united the often-fractious French 
nobility to resist the invaders. In the last major 
battle of the war (Castillon, July 17, 1453) the 
French used about 300 cannon to defeat an 
English force—the first battle in which 
artillery was the deciding factor. English-held 
Calais ultimately fell to France in 1588. 


ITALIAN POLE ARM AND ENGLISH HALBERD 
This European pole arm from italy (above) has 

d toa shaft of up to7 ) 

fith another variant, the halberd (top) 
took on a more ceremonial role as 
firearms came to dominate European warfare. 


MAXIMILIAN I PALLASK 

A presentation piece for 
Emperor Maximilian |, Holy 
roman Emperor (1493-1519), 
this double-edgec 


word was 


Ottoman (Turkish) Empire 


SWORDS 


Until the advent of firearms, swords had played a 
vital part in warfare for many centuries. Even 
then, the transformation to firearms didn’t happen 
overnight, and the sword remained part of the 
warrior’s arsenal, especially among mounted 
knights and mercenary infantry. By the late 


A PROUD HERITAGE 

Even before the end of the Napoleonic Wars 
in 1815, the sword’s role as.a true fighting 
weapon was in decline in the Westen world. 
Swords, especially sabers, continued to be used 
by mounted troops, but as the nineteenth 
century went on, the development of revolvers 
and repeating carbines largely replaced swords 


AMERICAN SWORDS 


status symbol. 


in actual cavalry combat. Still, in all military 
branches, the sword retained its longstanding 
role as a symbol of authority for officers—but 
with the pistol now the officer's battlefield 
weapon, swords were increasingly worn only 
with full-dress uniforms on ceremonial 
occasions, In the civilian world, ducling with 
swords continued in Europe into the 


SHORT SWORD 


Moc 


issued to foot-artillery soldiers, Some sources 


a5 3 Weapon, but as a {ool—ma 


ly for chop 


of fire for large artillery pieces to be able to cox 


MASON'S SWORD 


Belo to Charles Comstoc 


larly fine. 


. who attained the 


SS = SWORDS 


seventeenth century, however, firearms reliability, 
technology, and tactics had advanced to a point at 
which the sword’s battlefield usefulness was 
limited —but swords continued to enjoy a vogue 
among European men, both for dueling and as a 


nineteenth century, evolving into the modern 
sport of fencing, while the growth of fraternal 
organizations in Europe and America created 
a demand for purely decorative swords to be 
carried in parades or used in ceremonies. 


Say it was imended no 


ng brush to clear fields 
é thvough 


33rd degree 


this nineteenth-cemury, 
ty decorated. The knight's 


EC ee 


EUROPEAN SHORT SWORDS 


DANISH SHORT SWORD 
A Danish short sword from the eighteenth 
century, with a D-shaped guard and a grip 
of wite-wrapped leather. This weapon appears 
to be a Mode! 1788 Hirshfanger. 


NAPOLEONIC SHORT SWORD 
~ This is a French Sabre Briquet (model: AN IX 
1800-01), It is the type of sword that would have 
been used by French infantry and artillery during 
the Battle of Waterloo 1815 


ARTILLERY SHORT SWORD 


This neoclassical-style sword dating from 1816 


was GSued LO a French foot sok Of Used 46.3 


sidearm and 2 tool for clearing undergrowth 


ROYAL COMPANY OF ARCHERS SHORT SWORD 


EUROPEAN SWORD 


eteemin century 
word has the head of an eagle 


&5 its hilt. Eagle iconography and 


NWOIGS \ 


giscister 


were very 


popular in € 


© at this time. 


SWORD BAYONET 

This sword-style bayonet was designed to fit 
be, but its hilt rv 
also be used 35 2 shor 
dates from 1867 


could 


sword. It is French and 
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EUROPEAN LONG SWORDS 


BIGGERAND LONGER 
Sword design closely followed changes in 
armor during the period between 1500-1800. 


type is probably the zweihénder, which could 
be up to six fect in length. 
While the longsword was devastating, it 


By the tum of the sixteenth century, heavy still lacked the ability to actually pierce plate 
plate armor had largely replaced the chain- armor, so swordsmiths developed the weapon 
mail armor formerly worn by knights and other — variously known as the estoe (in France), the 
warriors. This led to a movement away from tuck (in England), and the panzerstecher (in 
shorter, easy to wield, cutting swords, which German-speaking Europe). These swords had 


could penetrate mail, to much longer and blades of varying lengths, but all ended in a 
heavier swords —gencrically known as cutting point. While they might not pierce 
longswords—with enlarged grips to permit plate armor, they could be thrust into the 
two-handed use, The ultimate example of this joints between plates with deadly effect. 


MAXIMILIAN | PALLASK 
Known variously as the pallasch (in Austria), the pales (in Hungary), and the galesz 
(in Potandd), the pailask was a double-edged sword < ned to penetrate the 
ain-mail armor worn by mounted soldiers of the Ottoman (Turkish) empire, 
h menaced the frontiers of Cer 


I Europe into the seventeenth century, 
This magnificent example was a presentation piece for Emperor Maximilian | 
{1459-1519} of the Hapsburg Dynasty, who became Holy Roman Emperor in 
1493. The 35-inch blad: pped a hilt in the form of a monster; the 
Quilions take the form of a hand holding a ball and a monster's ta 


ist 


LANDSKNECHT 
The longest of all 
European swords of the 


Renaissance re those 


used by th knechti— 
mercenary fs 

rexruRed mostly from the Holy 
Roman Empire, which comprised 
much of modern-day C 


Naty’, 


be as 


Their swords, which couk 
t were Known as 


9 as six fee’ 
“two-handers’—and 
vere used Not only as 

antipersonne’ apons, but als 
to stnike aside enemy pikes 
halberds to break up infantry 
formations. This German exam 


dates fr 


‘om ¢ 


t sicteenth cen’ 


Lorn, nartow 


ttode 


KNIGHT’S LONG SWORD 


A knight's longsword from the fifteenth 


re 


In the late Middle 
to any very long 
opposite, and the sixteenth-century example sh 


J designed to be used with two hands, like t obarde shown 


n here dard. While 


gh its se 


ere relatively light in relation to their length, these formidable weapons 
required skill and strengths: In th 
carried them were called Doppe 


imies of German-speaking states, 10% ho 


isoldners and received double pay, 


4 7 
t 
: Downcurved quilions 
=: 
A 
- 
nN 
Sar 
KNIGHTS OF MALTA 
Also kn 3S the Knights Hosprater 
and the Order of St John of Jerusalem " 
the Knights of Malta was one of the 4 
orders of "watrice monks" founded to I 
t Chistian pilgrims to the Holy 
4 during the Crusades. A membe me 
ve order carried this sword, with a 7 
cruciform hit that echoes the Maltese 
cross, in the seventeenth century, By 
this time the order had been driven HY 
from the Holy Land to the ; 
Mediterranean island of Malta, The 
25.5irV65cm blade is etched with a \ 
y of religious symbols il 
LOUIS XIII ROYAL 
GREAT SWORD GUARD SWORD 


This seventeenth- 
century sword was 
came By the King’s 
royal quard during 
the reign of Louis Xill 
(1601-1642) 


EUROPEAN SWORDS 


PILLOW SWORD 
This fine swvord from the 
late seventeenth century is 
etched with trophies and 
scroll devices, Pillow swords 
were so named because 
they were supposedly hung 
by the bed at night 
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EUROPEAN LONG SWORDS 


SCOTTISH BROADSWORD 

From the middle x to the 
eighteenth century, Scots clansmen 
ent into battle (both in 
encroaching English) 


ond ogain 
armed with the fearsome claymore, 

3 double-handed slashing weapon up FRENCH GUNNER SABER 
This French Model 1829 saber was 
MEN. 


(The name derives 
1d for s 


The claymor 


1 the Gaelic carried by mounted artille 


he Was 1 influenced the US. Anny 


d swords 
which were 


sabers introduced around 1840. 


fater applied to bask 
hike the o 
cartied by c 
regiments of the British Army. 


ets in Highland Sots 


GERMAN LONG SWORD 
Despite the progress of democracy 


in Europe in the 18th and 19th 


centuries, army officers still 


and swords became family 
heitlooms. 
bears an aristo 


This Bavarian sword 


ate Coat 


ded 
to be drawn from the aristocracy | 
MS \ 


and a farnity motto—'In firm faith? 


THE BLADES OF TOLEDO 


The city of Toledo in central Spain has long been 
famous for its high-quality swords and other edged 
weapons—a tradition that dates back at least to the 
fifth century BC, when local swordsmiths produced 
a type of sword that would later be called the 
falcata. The first reference to Toledan weapons 
comes from the first century BC, in a work by the 
Roman writer Grattius. The swordsmiths of Toledo 


used an excellent form of steel that was arquably 
better quality even than Damascus steel: the 
resulting swords were prized by warriors across 
Europe, and according to some sources at least, 
some Japanese samura 

may have used Toledo 


blades. In Guns, Germs 


A Spanish smail sword wath Fabrica de Toledo 
(‘Made in Toledo’) etched on the blade 
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1886 CHASSEPOT 
BAYONET SWORD 
The chassepot bayonet sword 
was crafted in the Manufactory 
of Ch 4 the initial 
maxdel of the bayonet was 
created for the bolt-action rifle 
of the same name, The 
rord is hand-forged, 


tw 


lade 


of this 
as chas < es continued 
to be until 1916. The ribbed 


brass hilt has a curved quillion 


ong slender blade 


and Steel, historian Jared Diamond contends that 
weapons of Toledo steel were instrumental in the 
Spanish conquest of the Americas—the steel swords 
and other weapons of the sixteenth-century Spanish 
conauistadores were far superior to those wielded 
by the soldiers of the Aztec and Inca empires. 


EUROPEAN DRESS SWORDS 


THE SWORD AS STATUS SYMBOL 

With firearms replacing edged weapons on the 
battlefield, the sword increasingly became a 
civilian weapon, used for self-defense, or for 
dueling. The narrow-bladed rapier, which 


evolved from the sixteenth-century Spanish 
espada ropera, became an especially popular 
dueling sword, and in tim evolved into the 
épée used in the modem sport of fencing. 

By the cightcenth century, a sword was an 
essential fashion accessory for all European 


gentlemen —or those who wanted to look like 
a gentleman. The most common type of sword 
for everyday wear was the small sword, a 
lightweight thrusting weapon that first 
appeared in France late in the seventeenth 
century. Clearly there were clearly practical 
reasons for its popularity. 

The ubiquity of the sword in the cighteenth 
century is evidenced by a newspaper 
advertisement for the first performance of 
G. W. Handel's oratorio Messiah in Dublin, 


FRENCH SMALL SWORD 


This late eigitteenth-century 
t 


King Louis X{V (1638-17 
Though Lou 
the sun & 


: popular 
e@ time that Napoleon 


camé to p Pf, 


EUROPEAN SWORDS 


Ireland, in 1742; the notice politely requested 
gentlemen to not wear their swords to the 
concert in ordcr to increase seating space in 
the hall. (Handel, by the way, had fought a 
bloodless sword duel with a fellow composer 
some years earlier.) 

By the tum of the nineteenth century, 
however, swords had fallen out of fashion, 
largely replaced by dueling pistols. These 
pages display a scintillating selection of blades. 


Oragon ht 


ental badge 


BORDER REGIMENT 
This sword was carried by 
Own Royal Border 
British Army that traces its ancestry back to 1680, 

t fs so-called because it recruited from the counties 
of Lancashire and Cumb«ia on the border betwee 
nd and England. The hilt, of gilded brass, is 
modeled in the form of a drag 


an officer of the King’s 


Een the 


rogemnen 


On. 
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DRESS SWORDS CONTINUED. . . 


FRENCH DRESS SWORD 


Vath 3 pommel, hilt, and guard encrusted with paste 
tificial) diamonds, this French dress sword is typical 


{ar 
of the decorative small swords worn by nobles and 
courtiers during the eighteenth century 


FRENCH SMALL SWORD 
This French officer’s small sword dates from the 
Napoleonic era; the hilt and guard are decorated 
is inspired by Napoleon's campaign in 
ough worm mostly for dress occasions 
visits to Napoleon's court also 

ad protection for the wearer. The more 
important the officer, the more elaborate his 
sword hit would be. These French models 
provkied the pattern for military dress swords of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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i Long matrow blade 


MASON'S DRESS SWORD 

This American dress sword belonged to 
Charles Comstock, who attained the 33” 
degree in the Masons, which is the 
highest ranking. ft was manufactured by 
Petubone Brothers, ¢ MNS mM the 
nineteenth century 


DRESS SWORDS 


SECOND EMPIRE 
Detail of an omate 
from the French Second 
period (1852-70). The guard is 
gilded brass vath 3 mother-of- 


S$ word 


Empire 


pearl grip; the e 


werial Eagle 
of the Legion of Honor 


NINETEENTH CENTURY DRESS SWORD 
Showing all the elements of a typical dress 
sword, this ornare weapon has 3 helt decorated 
vith semiprecious stones, an elaborate pommel, 
and 3 tong, narrow, tapering blade. 


PARADE SWORD 


Dress swords, bke the nineteenth-century 


American model shown here. were carned 
nbers of organizations such as the 


by 
Freeme $, the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Grand Army of the Repubtic (an 
association of Union army veterans} 
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Black fahskin grip 


This simple sword is a 
European cou 


rt pre 
G 
century. It is 
a long narrow 
féfined hilt 


ORAGOON 

A British dragoon offi 
sword with a black fishskin grip 
and a straight-single-edged, 
spear-pointed blade (not 
shown). The sheath is engraved 


with gokd battle honors 

commemorating Sevastopol 
(Crimean War, 1854-55) and 
Dethi (Indian “Mutiny® 1857) 


PRESENTATION SWORD 


from the nineteenth 
y stylish with 
lade and neat 


1 


ng word 


ROYAL HORSE GUARD 
vord carried by 3 
member of the 8ritish Army’s 
elite Horse Guards regiment 
The 33-inch, straight, single 
edged blade is engraved with 
the regiment's battle honors, 
ranging from Dettingen 
(Germany, 1743) to Tel-EF-Kebir 
(Egypt. 1882) 


BRITISH PRESENTATION 
ought British 
presemation sword; the hilt 
is made of gokd-plated brass 
with mother-of-pearl inlay. 


A finely 


VICTORIAN OFFICER'S SWORD 

With its “VR cypher, curved blade, and 
snakeskin hilt, this is a fine example of a 
British 


vord from the nineteenth 


KING OF SIAM 


handsome presentation 
sword for King Chulalongkorn 
(1853-1910) of Siam ( 
Thailand). The hilt is sterling 
¥ gf 
slightly curved blade is 
inches long Its decoration 
elephant 

and the coat of 


silver with an i 


includes a sitve 


head pomr 
arms of the 
family on the guard 


mese royal 


DRESS SWORDS 


HUNTING SWORD 
Euro have } 
to kill wild boar, but by the nineteenth 
cemtury many hunting swords were 


yi use of for 


protiuced mainly for cerenx 
presentation. This German sword, made by 
the well-known Solingen firm of WKC 
(Weyersberg. Kirschbaum, & Co), 
belonged to Kaiser Wilhelm Il (1859-1941) 
and bears his coat of arms 
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BRITISH PRESENTATION SWORD 

Dating from the nineteenth century, this 
presentation sword has a fine silver blade with 
blue enamel and bronze omamentation, The hilt is 
decorated with hons and a crown on a sunburst 


iSunbuest on grip 


NAPOLEON'S SWORD CANE 


A female admirer presented this sword cane to Napoleon in 1799, the year 
he became First Consul of France. The handie is inlaid with a mother-of- 
pearl shield bearing the fetter "N* The wooden scabbard housing the 
30-inch blade is framed in brass and copper. 


Lion) head 


PRUSSIAN GENERAL'S SWORD 
Carmed by 3 nineteenth-cemtury general, this sword is highly unusual; the guard 
and pommel are contemporary, but the blade (which is engraved with a running 


wolf) is dated *1414° Given the aristocratic tradition of the Prussian military, the 
lamily’s possession for hundreds of years. 


blade may have been in the general's 


GUARD'S SWORD 
After Napoleon's abdication as emperor in 
April 1814, France was restored to foyal rule 
under Louis Villa restoration temporarily 
interrupted by Napoteon’s escape from exile 
on the Me anean island of Elba in 1815. 
A member of the King’s Royal Bodyquard 


BRITISH GENERAL'S SWORD carried this Model 1814 saber, with its a brass 
Gu A British officers sword owned by a Royal Martine half-basket quard decorated with the royal 
a Gently curved bude general. t possesses a brass 1822 Pattern hilt anda crest bearing three fleurs-de-lis—a flower 
single-edged blade is engraved with the inscription "V. that had symbolized the French monarchy 
R°—for “Victoria Regina’ since the fourteenth century. The blade also 


displays fleurs-de-ls around its engraved 
lettering identifying the blade as that of the 
Kong’s Guard 


YOUTH SABER 
A scaled-down "youth saber from the Revolutionary 
period, when the French government raised mass armies 
to fight off invasion from other European powers. 


BRITISH 1831 
THE WILKINSON SWORD COMPANY The British 1831 Pattern 
general officer’s sword was inspired 


Although the Wiliinson name has long been by an Indian sword presented to / 


‘ = long arms, and following Noxk’s death in 1805, Later in the nineteenth century, the company Asthue Vi the future first 
associated with sword-making, the company DEg3N his son-in-law, Henry Witkinson, diversified the began making other metal products, from Duke of Wellington (1769-1852), 
when gunsmith Henry Nock set up shop in Ludgate product line to include swords. Wilkinson typewriters to garden tools, Viilkinson Sword when he was serving on the 
Street, London, in 1772: Nock became one of the moved the company’s production facilities to also became a leading manufacturer of razors Subcontinent. The curved scimitar 


most celebrated gunmakers of the time, later (1804) Pall Mall. and the Wilkinson Sword Company 
fecewving a Royal Appointment as gunmaker to King soon gainad an international reputation for its 
George lit The company also made bayonets for its high-quality swords and other edged weapons. 


style blade was a departure from 
traditional British sword models, as 
was the so-called “Mameluke” hilt 


after introducing one of the first “safety razors 
in 1898—a position it retains today, 
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ROYAL PERSIAN SCIMITAR 


avenged the death of his mother, who had been killed by 
the Qizilbash, then he set about reducing their power in 


This scimitar was commissioned by Abbas the Great, 
Shah of Persia (modern-day Iran) from 1588 to 1629. 


Abbas, who was bor in Heras in what is now goverment and the army. Although he also had to accept 


Afghanistan, came to the throne at the age of 16. The the loss of some territories to neighboring powers, Abbas 


country was in a chaotic state, not least because of the managed to regain land that had been lost in the time of 
poor leadership of Abbas’s father. Even though Abbas his grandfather. Abbas was deeply interested in the arts 
had been put on the throne to be a figurehead under the —_and set about creating a new capital city, Isfahan, with 
direction of the Qizilbash—a disaffected faction within 


the country—he soon proved himself an able leader. He 


mosques, colleges, baths, and caravansarais (roadside 
inns). Isfahan is still a major art center. 


RUBY QUILLON BLOCK 

The gold quillons and quillon block form 
a cross with a huge ruby at its center. 
Clusters of dimonds in leaf and floral 
gold sentings surround the main jewel 


EMERALD IN THE POMMEL 

An 11 -karat emerakd is set into the very 
top of the hilt. It is surrounded by 
diamonds and rubies, all set in finely 
made filigree gold. 


Germrennited 


Quillen 


Curved 


pommel Curved bide 


SCIMITAR AND SCABBARD 

The decoration on the hilt and scabbard 
is incredibly finely detailed, with lines 

of rubies and clusters of diamonds The 
scimitar is iy remarkable condition 
considering what it has experienced 
over the last four centuries 


Rubles 9 top 
of xabbard 


AN ARTISTIC LEGACY 

Abbas became a patron of the arts and 
supported the establishment of a school of 
painting in Isfahan. He also encouraged the 
development of ceramics by inviting Chinese 
potters to come to the city. Although less is 
known about his love of jewelry, precious 
stones, and metalwork, it is likely that he 
appreciated these as much as he did the other 


arts, especially because such fine arts are a very 


good outward display an individual's wealth, 
social standing, and power. 

It is known that Abbas commissioned this 
beautiful royal Persian Court sword and it is 
clear that no expense was spared in its making, 
It is decorated with 1,295 rose-cut diamonds, 


50 karats of rubies, and an | I-karat emerald set 
in the hilt—all sct in three pounds of gold, 
The sword's history is no less fascinating than 
its appearance, After the fall of the Safavid 
Dynasty in the ecightcenth century, the sword 
fell into the hands of the Ottoman Turkish 
government, which then presented it to 
Empress Catherine the Great (1729-96) of 
Russia. It resided in the Czarist Treasury until 
it disappeared in the chaos of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 

The sword resurfaced in Europe after 
World War II and spent some years in a private 
museum before being purchased by Colonel 
Farley Berman in 1962. It is now one of the 
“crown jewels” of the Berman Collection. 


GOLD REPOUSSE 

The back of the scabbard is 
decorated with intricate repoussé 
work featuring floral motifs and 
repeated geomeric patterns. 


The Dice 
tapes 10.2 


Cecoraton 


When they were making 3 ceremonial 
sword, or one for presentation, artists used 
the scabdbard to show off their skills. This 
scabbard is richly decorated at top and 
bottom to match the scimitar, but still has 
the classe sheath to protect the blade 


EMPRESS CATHERINE THE GREAT 
Catherine was passionate about the arts. Her 
personal collection formed the basis for the 
Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg. This scimitar 
would have been among her most cherished items. 


SCABBARD 


Dumond 
and ruby 
Inedallion: 
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AFRICAN MANDINGO SWORD 

Mandingo swords come in various designs, 
but most have highly decorative leather hilts 
and scabbards, Most are west African, this one 
dates from the early twe 


INDIGENOUS SWORDS 

Although often thought of as a European 
weapon, swords and swordmaking has 
flourished in Africa and Asia for many 
centuries. In Africa examples include the 


+ 


wieth century. 


tabouka of the Tuareg, a nomadic North a 1 ; i 

* . iol a sword but rather 3 type of hatchet used (in ts 
African people, and the Sudanese kaskara. Utibiarian role) to shape wood, the adie played a ceremonial 
Some of the finest swords of sub-Saharan tole in many African cultures. This nineteenth-century 
Africa were the work of the Kuban culture, ceremonial adze comes from the West African kingdom of 


‘a? . e- no trie by rey Poy "wih nOW 
a coalition of Bantu-speaking peoples living Dahomey, which originated in what is now Benin 
in what is now Congo. 


KUBAN SWORD 
The name of the Kuba people 


f West Africa 
uk} an apt 

C iption; they of the most 
warlike Cultures of the region, anc 


sent women warriors into battle. They 
carried beautifully made but deadly 

weapons like the metal-b: 
handled sword shy 


ed hardwood 
n here. The larger the 
blade, the greater the bearer’s social status. 


Sightly curved bide No protection for tand 
AFRICAN SWORDS 
A rare pair of African swords, these 
weapons—with 27-inch double-edged [aren mete ence 
gua 
blades—have hand-carved hilts with male Man's head 
and female €5 35 pommeils 
NORTH AFRICAN SWORD 


A nineteenth-century North African ceremonial 
sword with a carved wooden hat ending in a 
pommel shaped like a man’s head. The guard 

i$ UNUSuUa! in that it includes a thumbd-rest 


Sichle-shaped bisde 


VICTORIAN PATTERN SWORD 
This 1897 pattern infantry officers’ sword has 
3 sickle-shaped blade, based on the Ethiopian 
It 5 designed to strike around of over 
an enemy's shield. The blade also has the 


m0—COt«- m1 
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ASIAN SWORDS 
THE MONGOL INFLUENCE 


From in the early thirteenth century, the 
mounted armies of the Mongols came out of 
Central Asia to conquer much of China, India, 
and what is now known as the Middle East. 
The Mongol horseman’s primary weapon was 
the bow, but he also carried a curved-bladed, 
single-edge sword designed for one-handed 


slashing from horseback. This weapon, 
referred to by historians as the ‘Turko-Mongol 
saber, had a huge influence on the 
development of the sword throughout much 
of the world. The offspring of this “parent 
sword” includes the Arab saif, the Indian 
tulwar (and its Afghani counterpart, the 
pulwar), the Persian shamshir, the ‘Turkish 


kilic, and eventually the European saber. In 
the West, curved swords of this type became 
generally known as “scimitars” —a designation 
that may derive from the Persian shamshir— 
although this catch-all term doesn't do justice 
to the wide variety of local adaptations to the 
original ‘Turko-Mongol saber. 


THE MAMELUKE SWORD 


The Turko-Mongol saber also influenced the design 
of swords used by the Mamluks, or Mamelukes— 
slave-soldiers who formed a major part of islamic 
armies from the ninth century on, and who set up 
dynasties of their own in Egypt and Syria from the 
thirteenth to sixteenth centuries, The Mamelukes 
were succeeded by the Ottoman Turks in Egypt. in 


1804, an Ottoman official presented a Mameluke- 
style sword to U.S. Marine Corps Lieutenant Presley 
O'Bannon in recognition of his adership of a 
mixed force of marines and mercenaries in an 
expedition to the city of Derne (in what is now 
Libya). There, he and his troops defeated the 
"Barbary pirates’ of the North African coust, who 


ASIAN SWORDS 


were attacking American and European shipping 
and enslaving captured crew and passengers. The 
Commandant of the Marine Corps decreed the 
adoption of the "Mameluke sword" for marine 
officers, and marines still proudly wear the sword in 
the twenty-first Century, 


_ Curved orip and 


peered 


MUGHAL 
An Indian sword of the Mughal Era (1526-1857), when most of the Indian 
Subcontinent v1 led by 3 dynasty founded by the Mongol conqueror 

r. The weape ade hilt 5 decorated with two rubies 


Lode Putt 


PERSIAN SWORD 
A Persian sword—this one with a straight blade and dating from 
the eighteenth century. The hit features strips of gold in a basket 
pattern, and the Damascus steel blade is inlaid with gold. 


| Basket pattorr 


TULWAR 
This Indian tulwar from the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, is of all-stee! 
construction, The weapon typically had a curved blade of up to 30 inches; one of its 

disk-shaped pommel, Like the Japanese katana, the i 
was designed to be effective as both a slashing and thrusting weapon. 


distinctive features is the 


Hole for bed 


INDIAN RITUAL SWORD 
This rare ceremonial temple sword originated in Southern India in the early 

eighteenth century. The steel blade is double edged and peculiarly bent. It’s 
upper edge possesses seven minute holes used for hanging small enclosed 
bells that would jangle with any movement of the blade. 


ROYAL PERSIAN SCIMITAR 

Certainty one of the most beautiful weapons in existence, this royal Persian 
court sword was Commissioned by Abbas the Great, Shah of Persia (modern- 
day Iran) from 1588 to 1629. It is decorated with 1,295 rose-cut diamonds, 
50 karats worth of rubies, and an 11-karat emerald set in the hilt—all set 

in three pounds of gold 


L-shaped blade 


—— 


DAO SWORD 

In a wooden scabbard with a woven shoulder strap 
and huh, this dao sword is Indo-Asian and dates from 
the late nineteenth century. 


TALWAR 
The extraordinary shape of its bisde makes this 
talwar (cutved sword) stand out. From India and 
made around 1650, the hilt is iron and still has 
some of the original silver finish 
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JAPANESE BLADES 

In Japan, the sword played a unique and 
important cultural role. For centuries, 
sword ownership was restricted to the 
samurai—members of the warrior class, 
who had pledged to follow the code of 
bushido and bound to serve a lord, or 
daimyo. Samurai typically carricd a katana, 
a curved single-edged weapon often 
wielded with both hands, and the 
wakizashi, a shorter sword; together, 

the two weapons were known as daisho, 
which translates to “big and little.” 

Although samurai fought primarily 
with bows and spears in actual battle, the 
sword was considered “the soul of the 
warrior,” and countless hours were spent 
mastering it. Swordsmanship was an 
integral part of Japanese martial arts 
traditions that survive today, 

Swordsmiths were the most highly 
respected craftsmen in medieval Japan; 
because of the sword’s cultural significance, 
their work was considered as much spiritual 
as artisanal. The making of a katana was 
a long and intricate process, involving 
multiple hammerings and forgings of layers 
of steel to create blades whose sharpness 
and strength became legendary. 


MOKO SHURAI EKOTOB. 


This 
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fighter have the 


SAMURAI SWORD 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SWORD 


his phot vs the soto (handle) and iui 


fy katana 


TE 
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ASIAN SWORDS CONTINUED... 


THE CRAFT IN CHI 
Chinese swordmaking has a long and 
distinguished history, beginning with the 
bronze swords of the Chou Dynasty (1122- 
770 BC). Through the centuries, Chinese 
swordsmiths progressed from bronze to iron 
and eventually to steel, and developed 
techniques—like repeated forging and folding 
and differential hardening of edges—that 


JIAN 
The practitioners of Chinese martial 
e straight-edged jan as 
n of All Weapons’ This 
nineteenth-century model features 
cloisonné decoration on the hit and 
on the scaboard 
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influenced swordmaking throughout South 
and Southeast Asia, particularly in Japan. 
Some Chinese swordsmiths would leave blades 
exposed to the open air for years, subjecting 
them to all kinds of weather and extremes of 
temperature, as a form of “stress test”; only after 
blades survived this ordeal were they deemed 
worthy of completion. 


DOUBLE SWORD 


probably from the 


single ¢ 
lacquered lea 


A shuangjian (doubk 


cemtury. The swords ¥ 
d $0 that both fi 
cabbard of black- 


As in Japan, swords had a cultural significance 
in China that went beyond mere weaponry: 
In the words of one historian, “Swords went 
on to assume multiple roles such as 
decoration, symbols of honor, power, and 
rank, and articles used in ceremonial or 
religious rites.” 


hteenth 


z 


FANG 
A very rare and 
sturup-hilted 


addition to the 
double-edged blade, 
there is a short 
second blade at right 
angle 
cutting the br 


of an enemy’ 


© facilitate 


HELMET BREAKER 


This Chinese heime’ 


used 


out an Oppo 
ofe protective head 


he 


$$, this empler 


xe 3 CUD! 


nt in bat 


* bre. 
Ore 


tle 
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SHORT SWORD 

A nxhly decorated short sword 
with a hilt and scabbard of 
carved /, The carving on 
the Latter depicts a monkey 
hunting expedition 
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MANDUA 
A nineteenth-century mandau—a sword used by the 
headhunting Dayak people who lived in the imerios of 
Borneo (part of the modern nation of Malaysia). Despite 
its relatively small size and light weight, it proved a deadly 
Ret (ooo weapon in the hands of an experienced user, and also 
functioned as an all-purpose blade in addition to its role 
in combat. The smail knife shown beside the sheath was 
used to clean heads taken from the enemy. 


DAYAK MANDAU 
Point of ferrufe Traditionally used by headhunters of the 
Borneo Dayak tribe, this is a ceremonial 
sword of mandau from the mid- 
nineteenth century, The cylindrical 
container attached to the scabbard 
Carried Wory knives. 


TIBETAN SWORD 

A nineteenth century Tibetan 
Straight sword, very similar to the 
Chinese jan, with 3 hat embellished 
with turquoise and coral and a saver 
sxabbard with precious stones 


Oice-shaped pomened 


ivory hande 
Anenal hor 


Gecoration 


Ivory funcie 


BORNEAN SWORD 

From Borneo and made in 
the mid-nineteenth century, 
this is another traditional 
Oayak mandau. It has an ivory 
hilt and a wooden sxabbard 
decorated with hair. 


Attachment to untoen 


KORA 
The national sword of Nepal— 
although the design spread 
into india and Tibet—the kora 
features a curved steel blade 
of up to 28 inches, ending in 
a flared tip. it is essentially a 
sword version of the famous 
kukri knife of Ghurka warriors 
AS a Chopping weapon, if was 
used both in combat and, in 

a heavier version, in animal 
sacrificing. The Indian one 
shown here reportedly was 
used as an executioner’s 
weapon 


Beaded ornamenanon 


Container fot tory 


knives 


Widens at ore ay 
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WAR, DEFENSE, AND A 


CHANGING WORLD 
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18TH CENTURY & 19TH CENTURY 


Wars in the United States and Europe increased the demand for reliable firearms 
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Repeating weapons timeline = Se 
Soldiers armed with single-shot | | 
firearms were particularly 1836 1851 
vulnerable ef ng their Finite Cartriage 5 Robert A sa 


yreapons. R 9 firea 1835 1837 1860 1869 1879 
greatly reduced the risk of PER COR revetver Exhan Alien pepperhox pistol ences repeating carbine Conter-fre cartridoe Loe box maguzine 
facing the enemy “unarmed? —— ~ 
Se a 
— 
—— 


The period from the Battle of Waterloo in 
1815 to the outbreak of World War I saw 
rapid advances in weapons technology. By 
the mid-nineteenth century, the old 
smoothbore musket had given way to the 
rifle, a weapon of much greater range and 
accuracy. The flintlock firing mechanism 
was replaced, first by the percussion cap 
system, and later by weapons firing fully 
enclosed metallic cartridges. Such 
cartridges made the development of 
repeating weapons—which could fire 
multiple shots without reloading —a 
practical proposition, and by the end 

of the nineteenth century, most armies 
would be equipped with bolt-action, 
magazine-fed rifles. The revolver, 
popularized by Samuel Colt at mid- 
century, gave individuals a potent 

pistol, and, by the end of the century, 
automatic handguns had become 
widespread and reliable. With 

firearms now dominating the 

battlefield, edged weapons like swords 
came to be increasingly relegated to 
purely ceremonial roles. 


ASSAULT ON FORT SAUNDERS 
During this ill-planned and short-lived 
battle in 1863, the Confederates failed 
to break the well-defended Union lines 
and suffered many casualties 


PEPPERBOXES AND 
DERRINGERS 


Before Samuel Colt’s revolvers gained a widespread 
following in the 1850s, the most popular multiple- 
shot handgun was the pepperbox pistol. Unlike the 
revolver, which loads from a cylinder rotating around 
a single barrel, the pepperbox had multiple rotating 
barrels—usually four to six. Around the same time, 


the compact but powerful handguns known as 


THE PEPPERBOX 

The pepperbox was the brainchild of 
Massachusetts gunsmith Ethan Allen 
(1806-71; apparently no relation to the 


Revolutionary War hero of the same name), 


who patented the weapon in 1837 (some 
sources say 1834) and manufactured it first 
in Grafton, Massachusetts, then in 
Norwich, Connecticut, and finally in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, most of that time 


in partnership with his brother-in-law under 


the company name of Allen & Thurber. 
The weapon is said to have got its name 
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from the fact that the pereussion-cap firing 
system sometimes accidentally discharged 
all the barrels at once, “peppering” 
anything (or anyone) in front of it 

The pepperbox was capable of rapid fire 
because of its double-action firing system — 
one long pull of the trigger rotated the 
barre] into position and fired the weapon, 
and it was immediately ready to fire again 
with the next trigger pull. Pepperboxes, 
however, were never renowned for their 
accuracy. In Roughing It, Mark Twain's 


best-selling account of his Western 


derringers also became popular, while gunsmiths 
around the world developed handguns suited to 
local requirements, like the “howdah” pistols used 
in British-ruled India, and the weapons made by 
indigenous gunsmiths in Darra on what was, in 
the nineteenth century, the frontier between 


India and Afghanistan. 
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HOWDAH 
One unusual category of nineteenth-century handguns are the “howdah" p 
ts and al xd owda 


adventures, the author quotes a stagecoach 
driver's experience with the weapon: “If 
she [the gun} didn’t get what she went \ 
after, she would fetch something else.’ 
And so she did. She went after a deuce of 
spades nailed against a tree, once, and 
fetched a mule standing about thirty yards 
to the left of it.” 

The pepperbox fell victim to the 
growing popularity of the revolver, and 
Allen & Thurber ccased production of the 
weapon in the mid-1860s 
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PEPPERBOXES CONTINUED... 
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PEPPERBOXES CONTINUED... 


THE DERRINGER single-shot, muzzle-loading, percussion-cap cartridges and often had two barrels in an Hi ilpdechin ia 
“Derringer” is a catch-all term for the weapons, usually .41, and with barrel over-and-under configuration. Derringers Haat Pe esi 

small, short-barreled, easily concealable lengths as short as 1% inches, Actor John had widespread appeal as personal-defense 

pistols introduced in the 1830s, The name — Wilkes Booth used such a weapon to weapons because they provided 

derives from a Philadelphia gunsmith, assassinate President Abraham Lincoln at considerable “stopping power” —at least at 

Henry Deringer (1786-1878). (Generally, Ford's Theater in Washington, D.C., on the — close range—in a weapon that could be 

firearms historians refer to the weapons Saturday evening of April 15, 1865 stowed inconspicuously in a coat pocket, or 

made by Deringer himself as “deringers” Later weapons of the type were made by a boot, or tucked into a “lady's” garter belt. 

and those made by his imitators as a number of manufacturers, including Colt 

“derringers.”) The original deringers were and Remington; they typically fired 
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COLTS REVOLVERS 


While Samuel Colt didn’t invent the revolver, his name 
is now synonymous with the weapon—and for good 
reason. First, while the mechanical advances that Colt 
patented in 1835-36 were not a huge leap forward 

in innovation, they collectively made the revolver a 


practical weapon for both military and civilian use. 


weapon ultimately established the Colt revolver as the 
standard by which all similar pistols were judged. Finally, 
Colt’s significance to weapon history extends beyond his 
designs. His armory in Hartford, Connecticut, was the 
first to harness the technological advances of the 
Industrial Revolution— mass-production using 


Second, although it took years for Colt to win widespread interchangeable parts—and by 1861 had more than 


acceptance for his revolvers, his skill in marketing the 


THE REVOLVER'S EVOLUTION 
The idea of a repeating firearm that fired 
successive shots from a cylinder rotating 
around a single barrel (the opposite of the 
pepperbox system) was not new in the carly 
nineteenth century. Flintlock revolvers were 
made in England as early as the mid-1600s. 
The problem with these carly revolvers was 
that cach chamber of the cylinder needed its 
own pan of priming powder, and firing one 
round sometimes ignited the powder in the 
rest of the pans, leading to all the cylinders 
discharging at once. 

At the tur of the nineteenth century, an 
American inventor, Elisha Collier, designed a 
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much improved flintlock revolver that used 

a single priming pan, A number of these 

were manufactured in Britain after 1810 
However, it would take the introduction of 
the percussion cap—and Samucl Colt’s basic 
design, which linked the cylinder to the firing 
mechanism, climinating the need for manual 
rotation of the cylinder—to make a truly safe 
and practical revolver. 

Colt’s revolvers earned their good 
reputation because they were powerful, well 
made, and reliable. That reliability stemmed 
in large part from their relative mechanical 
simplicity, Until the mid-1570s, all Colt 
models were single-action. ‘To fire, the user 


1,000 employees and annual earnings of about $250,000. 


pulled back the hammer, which rotated the 
cylinder and lined up the chamber with the 
barrel, Then the user had only to pull the 
trigger to discharge the weapon. This 
required a mechanism with fewer moving 
parts than the double-action revolvers 
developed in the early 1850s. For the same 
reason, Colts were also more accurate than 
their double-action counterparts, if slower to 
fire. (An experienced user could, however, 
discharge his Colt quickly by “fanning” the 
hammer with the palm of his nonshooting 
hand—a technique that is very familiar to 
viewers of countless Western movies and 
cowboy TV shows.) 


COLTS REVOLVERS 


POCKET 


A 3}, five-shot, octagon-barrel Pocke: 


“ABE LINCOLN MAY HAVE 
FREED ALL MEN, BUT SAM COLT 
MADE THEM EQUAL.” 


Post-Civil War slogan 
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SAMUEL COLT 
Born in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1814, 
Samuel L. Colt was—like most of the great 
gunmakers—something of a mechanical 
prodigy. As a boy, he liked to disassemble 
and reassemble clocks, firearms, and other 
devices. Bored with working in his father's 
textile mill, he went to sea at age fifteen 
as an apprentice seaman. It was on this 
voyage that he conceived his initial design 
The origin of Colt’s inspiration is shrouded 
in legend, variously attributed to his 
observation of the ship's wheel; or the 
capstan used to raise the anchor; ora 
steamboat’s paddlewheel—or, more 
prosaically, he may have seen Collier 
flintlock revolvers in India, where they were 
used by British troops. In any-event, by the 
time he returned to the United States, he 
had carved a working model out of wood. 
To get his gun built, Colt needed money. 
Billing himself as “Dr. S. Coult? he became a 
traveling “lecturer” whose specialty was 
demonstrating the effects of nitrous 


Factory in Hartford, Connecticut 

The original Colt Armory was built in 1855 in 
the district of Hartford known as Coltsyille. It 
was destroyed by fire in 1864, and rebuilt with its 
most dramatie feature of the original structure, 
the blue onion dome with gold stars, topped by a 
gold orb and a rampant colt, the original symbol 
of the Colt Manufactunng Company. 
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oxide—laughing gas—on curtous locals. 
With the proceeds of this work, he had two 
gunsmiths, Anton Chase and John Pearson, 
make experimental models. After receiving 
his U.S. Patent in 1836, Colt set up the 
Patent Arms Manufacturing Company in 
Paterson, New Jersey, to make the new 
weapon. The three “Paterson” revolver 
models that appeared that year, however, 
found few. takers, In 1842, Colt went 
bankrupt. That experience—and the years 
of litigation that followed—might have 
driven a lesser personality into despairing 
retirement. As determined as he was 
ambitious, Colt made an astonishing 
comeback a few years later. 

Some early Colts had found their way 
into the hands of soldiers and frontiersmen, 
including Captain Samuel Walker of the 
Texas Rangers. In 1844, Walker and fifteen 
rangers, armed with Colts, fought off a war 
party of about eighty Comanche Native 
Americans. When the Mexican-American 
War broke out in 1846, Walker (now-an 
army officer) and Colt collaborated on a 
design fora new revolver. The result was 
the huge (4.9-poung), powerful (.41), 
“Walker Colt? A government order for a 
thousand put Colt back in business; 
because he no longer had his own plant, 
Colt contracted with Eli Whitney Jr. (son of 
the famous cotton gin inventor) to make 
them in Whitneyville, Connecticut. The 
success of Colt revolvers in the Mexican- 


American War greatly raised the weapons’ 
profile. They began to attract international 
orders when Colt exhibited his guns at the 
Great Exhibition in London in 1851, and 
also when they proved their worth in the 
Crimean War (1854-55). By 1855, Colt was 
so successful that he was able to build a 
huge and highly advanced factory in 
Hartford, Connecticut—soon to become 
the world’s largest nongovernment armory 

Colt died in 1862, eleven years before his 
company’s most successful revolver—the 
single-action Army Model, and its civilian 
variants—came into being. Made in several 
calibers (including 44. and 45), this was the 
legendary “Peacemaker” and “Six-Shooter” of 
the American West. 


COLTS NEW MODEL ARMY METALLIC 
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FAMOUS COLT CUSTOMER 
Billy the Kid (1859-81) was a 
notorious gunfighter who started 
rustling horses and cattle at a very 
young age. His real name was Henry 
McCarty but after shooting a man in 
an argument in 1873, he changed 
his name to William Bonney. He 
joined a group of gunmen fighting 
a frontier feud in Lincoln County, 
killing yet more men, including a 
sheriff. His gun of choice was the 
Colt Single Action Army revolver 
and the double-action Colt 
Thunderer. The feud ended but Billy, 
unlike his fellow gunmen, was not 
offered a pardon. In 1880 local 
ranchers elected Pat Garrett sherriff 
fo stop his continued cattle rustling. 
Garret trapped and shot him dead 
in 1881, by which time Bill had 
Killed at least 21 men. 


NEW DOUBLE-ACTION REVOLVER 


n the mid-1870s Colt finally t 
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COLT’S REVOLVERS CONTINUED... 
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COLTS COMPETITORS 


itself, in the Civil War of 1861-65, in which an 


amazing variety of revolvers were used by Union and 


Colt’s revolvers dominated the field thanks to a 
combination of patents, marketing, and general 
excellence, but gunmakers on both sides of the 
Atlantic started to introduce a number of competing 
revolver designs, many of which would be combat- 
tested in battlefields from the Crimea (1854-55) to 
India (the “mutiny” of 1857), and the United States 


DOUBLE VERSUS SINGLE ACTION 
At the 1851 Great Exhibition in London— 
the same “world’s fair” at which Samuel 
Colt proudly displayed his revolvers— 
British gunsmith Robert Adams (1809-70) 
exhibited a new type of revolver. Instead of 
requiring the separate step of cocking the 
hammer before pulling the trigger, Adams's 
“double-action” revolver could be cocked 


and fired with one pull of the trigger. This 
made it faster to fire than Colt's single- 


action revolvers, but somewhat less accurate 
because of the heavy pressure the firer had 
to exert on the trigger. Early Adams 
revolvers suffered from various technical 
problems, but based on combat experience 
during the Crimean War, an improved 
version, the Beaumont-Adams, was 
introduced in 1855, 

Revolvers of this type—which could be 
fired using cither single- or double-action — 
soon became the standard British Army 


TURRET PISTOL 


Confederate troops. This period also saw a sort of civil 
war among gunmakers themselves over real and 
perceived patent infringement. However, by the 1870s, 
it was clear that the overall victor (whether double- or 


single-action) was the cartridge-firing revolver. 
g g g 


sidearm, effectively shutting Colt out of the 
British market. Although Adams revolvers 
were purchased for use by both the Union 
and Confederate armies during the Civil 
War, Colt retained its dominance in both 
camps during this conflict, no doubt partly 
due to being mass-produced and therefore 
cheaper than the hand-crafted Adams 
revolvers. The simpler Colt revolvers were 
also better suited to conditions in the 
rugged American West, 
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COLTS COMPETITORS CONTINUED ... 
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THE CARTRIDGE PISTOL 


Another potential challenge to Colt came 
from the introduction of fully enclosed 
metallic cartridges. In the mid-1850s, 
Americans Horace Smith and Danicl Wesson, 


who had pioncered both the metallic cartridge 


and the repeating rifle, developed a revolver 
firing rimfire cartridges that was based on a 
cylinder design purchased from a former Colt 
employee, Rollin White. (According to some 
sources, White first offered his innovative 
design to Samuel Colt, but with an 


SLOCUM 


44 six-shot ‘New Army roy 


COM IT 


uncharacteristic failure of foresight, Colt didn’t 


think metallic cartridges had any potential.) 
Smith & Wesson put their pistol, ina .22 
model, on the market in 1857, after Colt’s 
patents had expired. 

The combat advantages of a revolver that 
could load cartridges quickly —as opposed to 
the slow-loading cap-and-ball system used by 
Colt and others—were obvious, and a .32 
version proved popular with Union forces 
during the Civil War. But again, Colt's 
dominance was not seriously challenged, 


COLTS COMPETTVORS 


because S&W’'s production was not fast 
enough to keep up with demand, both in 
pistols and in ammunition. In the last years of 
the conflict, Colt revolvers did face a serious 
competitor in the form of the Remington 
Model 1863 Army revolver. While still a 
cap-and-ball weapon, many soldiers found it 
to be easicr to load and fire than its Colt 
counterparts. When S& W's patent expired 
in 1872, Colt and a host of other gunmakers 
rushed to get their own cartridge revolvers 


on the market. 
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COLT’S COMPETITORS CONTINUED ... 


SMITH & WESSON 


Horace Smith (b. Cheshire, Massachusetts; 1808-93) and Daniel Wesson years that followed—especially the Model 3 revolver, introduced in 1870—laid 
(b, Worcester, Massachusetts; 1825-96) both entered the gunmaking trade in the foundations of a company that remains one of the foremost gunmakers in 
their youth: Smith as an employee of the federal armory at Springfield, the twenty-first century, 

Massachusetts, and Wesson as an apprentice to his elder brother Edwin, a While Smith & Wesson today manufactures automatics, revolvers continue 
leading New England gunsmith. The two first joined forces in Norvach, to be the firm’s signature product, and long after the death of its founders, 


Connecticut, in the early 1850s, when they collaborated to produce 3 their tradition of innovation continued in such weapons as the 38 Model 1910 
rifle that could fire metallic cartridges. As vith Samuel Colt, their “Military & Police” revolver (introduced in 1899 and still in produc 


technologxal innovation diin't meet with.commercial success at first 
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and numerous variations, and probably the most popular pistol ever made for law 
olt, they persevered, enforcement use); the .357 (1935) and 44 (1956) magnums (beloved by 
patenting a revolver firing a rimfire cartridge (1854) and reconstituting their Hollywood—Clint Eastwood's character “Dirty Harry" wielded the latter); and 
company (1856), The success of their designs during the Civil War and in the the Model 60 (1965), which ushered in the era of the stainless steel pistol 
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COLT’S COMPETITORS CONTINUED .. . 
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WILLIAMS AND POWELL REVOLVER 


This is a five-shot double-action revolver made by Viiiliams & Powell of 


Liver wyland, in the late nineteeth century. It is similar to the Tranter. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


The American Civil War (1861-65) is often described, 


with much justification, as the first modern war. The 


the American Civil War remains both the largest civil 
war fought in the Western Hemisphere and America’s 
conflict saw the introduction (or at least the first deadliest conflict, with a combined death toll 
widespread use) of innovations like photography, the estimated at 700,000—more than in all other 
telegraph, aircraft (balloons were used for observation of | American wars combined. While disease claimed twice 
enemy forces), submarines, armored ships, breech- as many men as combat, the high casualty rate owed 
loading artillery, and infantry weapons, repeating rifles, much to technical advances in weaponry, including 


and rapid-fire guns. Almost a century and a half later, the first use in combat of the Gatling gun. 


‘A RICH MAN'S 
WAR AND A POOR 
MAN'S FIGHT .... 


Souther opposition slogan, in The Civil War by Shelby Foote 


PITCHED BATTLE 

On those occasions when Union 
and Confederate forces met at close 
quarters, a deadly combination of 
cannons, rifles, pistols, and swords 
was mercilessly deployed, 


TECHNOLOGY AND TACTICS 

The years before the Civil War had seen a 
revolution in infantry weapons. The old 
smoothbore musket had given way to the 
rifle, which was the standard infantryman’s 
weapon on both sides. These fired a heavy 
lead bullet (usually .58 caliber) to an 
effective range of up to 500 yards. While still 
muzzle-loaders, these rifles used a new type 
of bullet, the Minié ball, which expanded 
upon firing to fit snugly the grooves of a 
rifled barrel. The introduction of the rifle 
shifted the advantage from the offensive to 
the defensive on the battleficld. Riflemen, 
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LEMAT PISTOL 
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66 Europe when the war broke out 


“dug in” behind cover and, firing several 
shots a minute, could mow down several 
times their number attacking in the open. 


EXPERIMENTS AND INNOVATION 


The Civil War also saw the introduction of 


weapons that were “high-tech” for their time. 


Because it was virtually impossible to use a 
muzzle-loading weapon in the saddle, Union 
cavalry rode into battle armed with breech- 
loading weapons like the Bumside and 
Sharps carbines. Especially effective was the 
repeating Spencer carbine, which had a 
seven-shot magazine — Confederate soldiers 


called it “That damned Yankee gun that can 
be loaded on Sunday and fired all week.” 
Both sides also raised units of marksmen, or 
“sharpshooters,” to engage in what would 
later become known as sniping. Although the 
technology of the time was unable to develop 
machine guns in the modem sense, both 
sides experimented with manually operated 
rapid-fire weapons. ‘The Confederacy used a 
crank-operated light cannon during the 
Peninsular Campaign, and the Union 
deployed a multiple-barreled bullet-firing 
weapon, the Requa-Billinghurst battery gun, 
mainly to defend bridges and other positions 
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WEAPONS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


In terms of weapons production, the Union was much 
more fortunate than the Confederacy during the Civil 
War. The northern states contained not only most of the 
government arsenals, but the region was also much more 
heavily industrialized than the South. Although the 
Union, like the Confederacy, had to scramble for 


UNION WEAPONS 


weapons to equip its troops early in the war, by 1862 the 
Union had largely settled on a few standardized firearms 
whose manufacture could be contracted out to private 
firms. By 1864, the Union was self-sufficient in weapons 
production, while the Confederacy still relied on imports 


for many of its firearms. 


Both “Johnny Reb” and “Billy Yank,” the ordinary 
infantrymen of the American Civil War (1861-65), 
carried essentially the same weapon—a muzzle-loading 
rifled musket, usually .58 or .577 caliber. While the 
workshops and factories of the North kept the Union 
armies relatively well supplied with weapons (despite 


WEAPONS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


shortages early in the war), the South lacked industry and 
had to import most of its arms from Europe, something 
that became increasingly difficult as the war went on and 
the Union Navy's blockade of Southern ports cut the 
Confederacy off from its sources of supply. 


The closest thing to a standard long arm 
for the Union infantry was the Springfield 
rifled musket. The weapon got its name 
from the federal government's arsenal at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, which had been 
founded in 1794, Many Springficlds were 
actually manufactured here, but during the 
war, more than thirty companics produced 
Springfields under contract, making a total 
of about 1.5 million picces. 

The most common version of the weapon 
was the Model 1861. However, the first of 


the .58 Springfield series had appeared in 

the 1840s, when the U.S, Army began to 
replace .69 flintlock muskets with percussion- 
cap weapons. After 1855 these incorporated a 
rifled barrel as well. The greater accuracy of 
the rifle over its smoothbore predecessors led 
to the introduction of a ladder-style rear sight, 
and it also came with a spike bayonet. It was 


Civil War soldier. Springfields were also 
widely used by the Confederacy —some were 
seized when the federal arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry, Virginia, fell to Stonewall Jackson's 
troops during the campaign that culminated 
in the Battle of Antictam (September 1562), 
and many others were obtained through 
scavenging on the battlefield. 


ZARBINES AND PISTOLS 


The Union was also fortunate in being able 


large numbers by the Union's Ordnance 

Department; many of them were purchased by 
to take advantage of the designs of state governments for issue to their regiments, 
gunmakers like Christian Sharps, 


Christopher Spencer, and Benjamin ‘Tyler 


or were personally bought by individual 
soldiers, In the opinion of some historians, the 
Union might have defeated the Confederacy 


Henry, who produced innovative breech- 
more quickly had it been less conservative in 


loading (and, in the case of Spencer and 


Henry, repeating) rifles and carbines. adopting these kinds of weapons. As for the 


a heavy piece, weighing in at 9% pounds, 
with an overall length of about 58 inches— 


which meant that with bayonet fixed, the 
Springfield was about as tall as the average 


However, these weapons were never issucd in 


Union Army's pistols, these, too were a mix 


of govemnment-issue and privately purchased 
weapons, The + Colt Model 1860 was 
probably the most popular single revolver 
among Union officers, but a wide varicty of 
revolvers were used, including the Starr 
(also 44), British-made Adams revolvers, 
and the .36 Savage-North “Navy” model 


shown below. 
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RICHARD GATLING 

lronikally, Richard Jordan Gatting (1818-1903), the inventor of 
the Gatling gun—which first saw action with the Union Army 
inthe siege of Petersbura, Virginia, in 1&64—was a North 
Carolinian by birth and {according to some historians) a 
Confederate sympathizer, In another irony, Gatling (a doctor 
by training) claimed that his inspiration in developing the 
weapon—considered to be the first successful rapid-fire 
gun—was the desire to lower the number of men needed to 


fight battles in order to reduce the spread of disease: “It 
occurred to me that if | could invent a machine—a gun— 


GATLING GUN 
The original Gatling gun of 1841 had six barrels and fed from a hopper containing 
paper cartridges; a Ler model took metallic cartnidges, greatly increasing the rate 
of fire, and post-Chil War models—a4ke the one shown here—had ten barrels and 
utlized a drum magazine The Gatling & often cited as the world’s first machine 
gun, but this is an inaccurate description, as the weapon was manually operated, 
rather than functioning by means of recoil or gas energy. Still Gatlings couki 
axhieve a nite of fire in excess of 7,000 rounds per minute. 


le one man 10 do a 


which could by its rapidity of fire, en: 


much battle duty as a hundred, that it would, to a large extent 
supersede the necessity of large armies, and consequently, 
exposure to battle and disease [would] be greatly diminished? 
In 1861, Gatling designed a muttiple-barreled, hand-cranked 
weapon, which he demonstrated to the U.S. Ordnance Bureau 
3 year later. The weapon was rejected in 1862 a5 tco 
complicated and heavy, and it was not officially adopted unui 
1866, after the war's end—but some commanders purchased 


Gatlings on the ovn initiative and these saw service toward 


the end of the cor 


in later decades, Britain's Royal Navy adopted guns based 


on the Gatling desian, and G Ss were Used to Good effect 


by the US. Army in Cuba during the Spanish-American War 
(1898), After Word War Il, the multiple-barrel Gatling concept 
was revived by the US. military—in an electrically operated 
form—in aircraft weapons such as the M1961 Vulcan 20mm 


cannon and the 762mm ‘minigun’ machine gun 


2 SPENCER CARBINE 


the first ma 


SAVAGE-NORTH REVOLVER 


Manufactured by th 


e Savage Revol, 


The trigger 


navy placed orders for the weapon. However, this 


The Spencer rifle, model 1850, 
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CONFEDERATE WEAPONS 


: ; JEFFERSON DAVIS later fought with distinction—and was 

Early in the war, the severe Southern arms could produce only a fraction of the rifles, course of the war, and the rifle was also Unlike Abraham Lincoin—whose only wounded—in the Mexican-American War 
shortage forced many Confederate soldiers to artillery pieces, and other weapons needed by widely used by the Abney Besides the military experience was a brief stint in the (1846-48). Entering politics as Secretary of 
ety a eet shotguns and hunting ihe Saray Sei tera ous ey Illinois militia—efferson Davis spent many War in President Franklin Pierce’s cabinet, he 

*s ma 5 . .>4 r t . TOW { P t “ { Z “ 
2 BR u seca ass rccasecks : . , i : x nfanteriegewehr (infantry years as a professional soldier before pushed through significant reforms like the 

Amtemporary historian Andrew Leckie SAN i r\ ; nifes) from Austria. : - = " - 

; A ; 597 IMPORTS AND IMITATIONS p ae assuming the presidency of the Confederate adoption of the rifled musket, Davis was a 
writes that “When the 27th Alabama The closest thing to a standard infantn Throughout the war, the Confederate : 
[Rect ; oy v0 a fi oP . States of America in February 1861. Born in US. Senator from Mississippi when the war 
{Regiment} marched off to war it was said the weapon in the Confederate armies was the cavalry lacked an effective breech-loading 

. ; p . Pel Biot ar : like the S Bk se Kentucky in 1808, Davis graduated from broke out. He was:imprisoned for two-years 

men carried a thousand double-barreled British-made .577 Enfield rifled musket saddle weapon like the Sharps carbine used by ; 

. g = ‘ ': ~ . INA I * : 
shotguns and a thousand homemade Bowie Despite the name, the Enfields used in the Union horsemen. Confederate gunsmiths tried Vest Point and saw service on the frontier after the Confederacy defeat in the spring of 
knives.” ‘The situation improved somewhat Civil War were not made at the Roval Arsenal to copy the Sharps, but the result—the before resigning his commission in 1835.He 1865 and died in Louisiana in 1889. 
when arms began arriving from overseas, and —_Jocated at Enficld in England, because Great 8@-alled “Richmond Sharps,” named for the 
when Confederate forces captured the federal Britain was officially neutral in the conflict: Confederate capital, where it was 
arsenal at Harper's Ferry, Virginia, in 1861, instead, private manufacturers produced rifles manufactured — performed so poorly that 
Some of the machinery from Harper's Ferry to the Enfield pattem and it was these that Confederate General Robert E. Lee described 


was used to set up arms factories throughout the gun as “so defective as to be demoralizing 


were exported. The Confederate government ; 
the South, but these small manufacturers purchased about 400,000 Enfields over the to our men.” Only about 5,000 were made. 
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Early in the war the Confederacy m: 
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WEAPONS OF 
THE AMERICAN WEST 


Few eras in history are more identified with the Americans skirmishing with carbines and revolvers 
widespread use of firearms than the settling of western 
United States in the nineteenth century: The phrase Countless books and movies have established this 
“Wild West” instantly conjures up images of cowboys, romantic period in the popular imagination —not 

outlaws, and lawmen wielding “six-shooters;” scouts and — always accurately—but the fact is that on the frontier, 


buffalo-hunters with their lever-action “repeaters” and —_ having a reliable gun (or two, or three) to hand often 


meant the difference between life and death. 


high-powered single-shot rifles; Cavalrymen and Native 


ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS 

At the start of the nineteenth century, the 
fronticr was just over the Appalachian 
Mountains; westward-moving pioneers 
from the states of the Eastern Seaboard 
brought with them their long Kentucky 
rifles both to bag game for the pot and to 
fight the Native Americans who resisted 
the tide of settlement. When the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803) pushed the fronticr to the 
Rocky Mountains and the land beyond, 
the legendary “Mountain Mcn” went into 
the wilderness in search of furs, often 
armed with the heavy caliber rifles 
manufactured by the brothers Samuel and 
Jacob Hawken of St. Louis. 

In the 1850s, during the nin-up to the 
American Civil War, the western territory 
of Kansas became a battleground as 
antislavery settlers from the North clashed 
with proslavery settlers from the South, 
cach side hoping to gain a majority when 
the time came for the territory to apply for 
statehood. Many of the Norther settlers 
were armed with a new and technically 
advanced weapon —the carbine designed 
by Christian Sharps (1511-74) in 1848. 
The breech-loading Sharps had a falling- 
block action; a lever (which doubled as 


pitted against knives, tomahawks, and bows and arrows. 


the trigger guard) dropped the breechblock 
for loading. Rifles and carbines based on 
the Sharps design remained popular in the 
West for decades, 


“WILD WEST” REVOLVER 


sun manu emp 
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ON THE FRONTIER 

The original Sharps was a single-shot 
weapon, but in 1860 Christopher Spencer 
(1833-1922) introduced a falling-block rifle 
with a tubular seven-round magazine under 
the barrel—a tne “repeater” —which also 
saw widespread use in the West. 

Around the same time, the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. was developing a lever- 
action magazine rifle, which went into 
production in 1866; its successor, the Model 
1873, proved immensely popular and has 


ADAMS REVOLVER 


BELLE STAR REVOLVER 


The famous ale 


often been called “the gun that won the 
West.” The U.S. Army's main task from the 
end of the Civil War until the “end of the 
frontier” in 1890 was fighting the Native 
Americans. Although repeaters had proved 
their worth in the Civil War, the army had 
so many Springfield muzzle-loaders left over 
from that conflict that they fought the 
Indian Wars largely with “trap-door” 
Springfields —so-called because they'd been 
converted to single-shot breech-loaders, 
Another category of Western weapon was 


WEAPONS OF THE AMERICAN WEST 


the high-powered (usually 50 caliber) rifles 
used by professional buffalo hunters. Killed 
for their hides, to keep them from blocking 
railroad construction, or just for sport, the 
buffalo—whose herds had once ranged 
across the Western plains in hundreds of 
thousands —had almost been hunted out of 
existence by the mid-1$80s, 

As for pistols, those on cither side 
of the law used a wide variety, but Colts — 
especially the 1873 single-action Army 
mode] —were favorites. 
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THE AMERICAN WEST: RIFLES 


OLIVER WINCHESTER 
Born in Boston in 1810, Oliver Fisher Winchester made his first 
fortune as a manufacturer of men’s shirts in Baltimore, New 
York City, and New Haven. As his clothing business prospered, 
he invested in the Volcanic Repeating Arms Company, taking 
control of that firm in 1856 and renaming it the New Haven 
Arms Co,, and, later, the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. The 
Volcanic Company had produced a briefly popular repeating 
rifle, and Winchester hired gunsmith Benjamin Tyler Henry 
(1821-98) to refine the design. The result, in 1860, was the 
so-called Henry rifle, a lever-action repeater, which saw service 
in the American Civil War (1861-65), even though the Union 
Army never officially adopted it. After the war Winchester 
introduced the Model 1866, followed by the Model 1873, and 
their successors; Winchester was also a politician, serving as 
lieutenant governor of Connecticut (1866-67) 

Oliver Winchester died in 1881 and control of the company 
passed to his son, William Winchester. William died the 
following year, but the company went on, and it remains one 
of the great American armsmakers, producing a wide range of 
rifles and shotguns for the sporting market. In a curious 
footnote to the Winchester story, William's widow, Sarah Pardee 
Winchester, was supposedly told by a Spiritualist medium that 
she had to build’a home for the souls of those killed by 
Winchester weapons, or else the family would-be forever 
cursed, Whether this incident and the ghostly tale is true or 
not is still debated, but in 1884 Sarah moved to San Jose, 
California, where she bought a modest house, which she 
proceeded to expand, at enormous cost, until her death in 
1922. By that time the dwelling had 160 rooms anda host of 
bizarre features like staircases that went nowhere and doors 
that opened onto walls. The Winchester “mystery house’ is now 
& major tourist attraction. 
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THE AMERICAN WEST: RIFLES 


ELIPHALET REMINGTON 

Born in Connecticut in 1793, Eliphalet Remington 
moved—like many New Englanders of the time— 
to upstate New York, where he worked as a 
blacksmith alongside his father. In his early 
twenties, he decided that he could make a‘better 
gun than those available for commercial purchase. : : 
The resulting weapon impressed local users so still common in small rural communities weil into the twentieth century * 
much that he entered into gunmaking full-time, 

establishing what would become E. Remington & 

Sons (later the Remington Arms Co) in ilion, New 

York. By the time Remington died\in 1861, the small 

firm was on its way to becoming one of the ——— = 
nation’s leading gunmakers—a status that, like => 

Winchester, it retains today. Although Remington 

diversified to produce. products ranging from 

typewriters to bicycles, it'ssaidthatthe Remington ete 
Arms Co. is the oldest American company still althou 
making its original product. 


KENTUCKY RIFLE 
For more than 100 years. the Kent 


REMINGTON RIFLE 


q 


single-s 


hot rolling-b} 


sia iid “MAN GETS SHOT THAT'S GOT A GUN, 
THERES ROOM FOR REASONABLE DOUBT. 


GUN, WHAT WOULD YOU CALL IT?” 


Sherrif John T. Chance John Wayne) —Rio Bravo, 1959 


SHARPS 1859 
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MAUSERS 


In the late nineteenth century and into the twentieth, 


the high quality of the German Mauser company’s bolt- 


action rifles led to scores of nations adopting Mauser 


designs for their armed forces. According to company 
figures, some 100 million Mauser rifles were made in 


factories worldwide, from the single-shot M1871 through 


to the Karabiner 98k, which was still in production at 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN VZ24 MAUSER 
This high-quality Mauser was a version designed and 
made in Czechostovakia soon after the end of World 
War |. When Germany occupied Czechoslovakia in 
World War Il its army adopted the Mauser, which 
was similar to the KAR 98K, already used by German 
forces and firing the same 7.92mm ammunition. 


PERSIAN MAUSER 
An 8mm Persian (later Iranian) Army 


Straight bot pul 


Buttstock 


the end of World War II. Many of the countries that 
ordered large quantities of rifles from the German 
company did so to their own specifications. Some 
required calibers to accommodate the ammunition they 
manufactured, others opted for specific magazines or 
ammunition-feed arrangements. Shown here are just a 
few of the many early Mauser variants. 


Receiver 


THE MAUSERS 

Wilhelm (1834-1882) and Paul Mauser 
(1838-1914) followed in their father’s footsteps 
as gunsmiths at the royal armory in the 
German kingdom of Wiirttemberg. When the 
goverment of the newly unified Germany 
sought an improved rifle in response to the 
performance of the French chassepot in the 
Franco-Prussian War, the brothers developed a 
single-shot bolt-action weapon, the Gewehr 
(rifle) Model 1871, which Germany adopted 
that same year. After Wilhelm’s death, Paul 
came up with a new 7mm design based on the 
newly developed box magazine. In Models 
1893, 1894, and 1895, the rifle proved hugely 
successful and orders poured in from around 
the world. While the Mauser’s straight-pull 


° 


bolt didn’t allow for as rapid a rate of fire as, 
say, the British SMLE, it was strong, safe, and 
effective. In 1898 Mauser introduced the 
7.92mm Gewehr 98 —the finest bolt-action 
rifle ever made, in the opinion of many 
weapons historians. The G98 remained in 
service with the Germany Amy until the mid- 
1930s, when it was replaced by a shorter 
version, the Karabiner (KAR) 98. The three 
principal Mauser factories were destroyed 
during World War Il; today, the company— 
now owned by Rheinmetall —makes mostly 
hunting rifles. Several former Mauser 
engineers, however, were instrumental in 
founding Heckler & Koch, Germany's greatest 
weapons-maker of the post-World War II era. 


TW eaaad 
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AFRICAN STRUGGLES 
Mausers played a part in the 
many bitter wars fought in 
South Africa in the late 
nineteenth century, Here 
Afrikaner Commandas are 
armed with Mausers and 
Martini-Henry nifles. 


Bode tio 


~ 


ARGENTINE MAUSER BAYONET AND SCABBARD 
Bayonets were designed according to the manufacturers 
wishes and varied from country to country, 


Mauser with bayonet: Many of these 
were manufactured at the Bmo Arms 


Works in Czechosiovakia. 
Tigges qurd 


—— 4 
Chip to attach to 
feather sheath 


Tapering barrel 


ARGENTINE MAUSER 

in 1891, Argentina's army replaced its 
antkjuated 43 Remington rolling-block action 
rifle with the 755mm Mauser shown here, 
together with its bayonet and scabbard. 


BROOMHANDLE MAUSER 
Mauser’s first foray into automatic- 
pistol production came in 1896, 
with the introduction of a 7.63mm 
model which {along with its 
improved successor, the Model 
1898) was popularly known as the 
*Broomhandie Mauser’ from the 
distinctive design of its grip. 


SWEDISH MAUSER 

Sweden adopted the Mauser in 1893—although 
chambered for 6.65mm, a small round by the 
standards of military rifles of the era, The Swedes 
also insisted that while made in Germany, their 
Mausers be manufactured using Swedish steel. 
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BOLT-ACTION 
MAGAZINE RIFLES 


The bolt-action, magazine-fed rifle, firing a completely _first by selFloading rifles, and later by selective-fire assault 


enclosed metallic cartridge of substantial caliber and rifles. However, it continues to have a strong following 
firepower, was the principal infantry weapon of modem —_ among civilians for hunting and target shooting, thanks 


armies for about seventy-five years, from the 1860s until _ in the main to its reliability and the robust simplicity of 


the era of the World War II, when it was largely replaced, _ its straightforward mechanism. 


BELGIAN CARBINE 


BRITISH MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE 
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NEEDLE-GUN 
Although the gun battles of the American 
Civil War (1861-65) demonstrated the 
effectiveness of rapid-fire, breech-loading 
rifles and carbines, the powerful German 
state of Prussia had already adopted such a 
weapon for its army in 1848. Their version 
was the so-called “needle gun” developed 
by Nikolaus von Dreyse (1787-1867). 
This 15.4mm gun got its name because 
it used a needlelike firing pin to explode a 
primer cap that was embedded in a paper 
cartridge which also comprised the main 
powder charge and bullet. ‘The needle gun's 


great innovation, besides the incorporation 
of a self-contained cartridge, was the 
introduction of a bolt-handle firing 
mechanism, Together, these advances made 
it faster to load and fire than the muzzle- 
loading, percussion-cap muskets and rifles in 
use at the time. The weapon had two chief 
disadvantages: The explosion of the primer 
cap tended to weaken and eventually 
corrode the needle firing pin, and the design 
of the breech was poor and allowed much 
propellant gas to escape in firing. 

The needle gun first saw action against 
revolutionary mobs in 1848-49 and then in 


BOLPE-ACTION MAGAZINE RIFLES 


Prussia’s wars against Denmark (186%), 
Austria (1866), and France (1870-71). 


CHASSEPOT 

In the Franco-Prussian War, Prussian troops 
with needle guns faced French infantry 
armed with a similar weapon, the chassepot, 
named for its inventor, Antoine Chassepot 
(1833-1905), which the French army had 
adopted in 1866. The 11mm chassepot was 
technically superior to the needle gun in 
several respects and had a longer range, but 
Prussian superiority in artillery and tactics 
countered its advantages. 
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BELGIAN POLICE CARBINE 


This Belgian police carbine 


is a percussion-cap weapon manufactured in 1858. 
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BOLT-ACTION MAGAZINE RIFLES ;CONTINUED ... 
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ENTER THE MAGAZINE 
The success of the needle gun and the chassepot led to the 
adoption of the bolt-action rifles by other Western armies. The 
needie gun and chassepot, however, were single-shot weapons; 
the next step forward was the development of multiple-shot 
by Mauser duting World War land magazine weapons utilizing the new firing system. In 1868, for 
magazine example, the Swiss Army adopted a rifle developed by Freidrich 
Verterli (1822-82), which was fed from a tubular magazine 
located under the barrel 

Most of this new generation of rifles, however, used a fixed or 
detachable box magazine holding five or more cartridges, 
charged either with individual rounds or by means of a stripper 
clip, which held several cartridges in a metal frame and which 
was inserted into the magazine from either the top or bottom. 

The British army adopted its first magazine bolt-action rifle, 
the Lee-Metford, in 1877. In 1889, Denmark started to use the 
KragJorgensen, which was later also taken on by Norway and the 
‘ United States, The most successful of the new-style rifles, 
or the however, were the designs produced by the German brothers 
Wilhelm and Paul Mauser. 
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BOLT-ACTION MAGAZINE RIFLES CONTINUED... 
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KRAG 
Developed in the 18805 by two Norw 


Enk Jorgensen, the Krag-orgensen rifle 


officer Olle Krag and 
ssual in that it had a 


FRENCH VOLLEY GUN 
Called a “Buffalo” mitraille (grapeshot), this is a bolt-action, .22 j 
caliber rifle with three barrels that fire simultaneously. It is a 


‘capsule’ five-round magazine. The Krag-Jorgensen went through a variety of models 
: sin Danish and Norn S. Army adop in "30-40 Krag’ 
np cabber, in 1892, although few reached troops until later in the dec perior 
performance of the Mausers used panish forces in Cuba during the Spanish 
an War (1898), however, vould eventually lead the United States to adopt 
id Mi later. In the meantime, the 


at vegian service. The 


ring gun that was manufactured in France in 1930s 


Americ 


Mauser-type nifle—the Spring del 1903—five years 
Krag was also widely used by 1 forces in the Philippines during the pro- 


ndence ‘insurrection’ that followed the US, seizure of the wlands from Spain 
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STEYR MANNLICHER M1895 RIFLE 

This bolt-action rifle has a straight-pull bolt rather than the rotating bolt 
This allowed for very (apid firing, but & had to be 
feat to damage. it had a 
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THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


Automatic pistols are, strictly speaking, semiautomatic 
weapons because they fire once with every trigger 


pull, rather than continuously, like a machine gun 


(although fully automatic pistols have been developed). 


Maxim figured out how to use a weapon’s recoil to load, 
fire, eject, and reload a cartridge in the 1880s, weapons 
designers in several countries worked to scale down the 


system to the handgun level. Early automatics had 


Nevertheless, automatic pistols are self-loading and are 


considered related to the machine gun. After Hiram 


BORCHARDT, BERGMANN, AND LUGER 


The first successful automatic pistol was the 
brainchild of a German-born American 
inventor, Hugo Borchardt (1844-1924), who 
worked for several U.S. arms manufacturers, 
including Colt and Winchester, In 1893 
Borchardt designed a pistol that used the 
Maxim recoil principle to send a toggle 
backward and upward to eject the spent 
cartridge and chamber a new one, fed from 
a magazine in the grip. (Reportedly, 
Borchardt's design was inspired by the 
movement of the human knee.) 

Borchardt found no takers for his pistol 


in America, so he moved to Germany, where 


BORCHARDT 


rcharat 


the firm of Ludwig Loewe & Company 
brought the pionecring pistol to the market. 
Also in Germany, Austrian-born 
entrepreneur Theodor Bergmann (1850- 
1931) and German weapons designer Louis 
Schmeisser (1848-1917) began developing 
a series of blowback-operated automatics, 
although these fed from a magazine in front 
of a trigger guard instead of from the gip— 


as did the “Broomhandle” Mauser developed 


around the same time 

Deutsch Waffen & Munitions Fabriken 
(DWM), the successor to Ludwig Loewe & 
Co., failed to sell the Borchardt pistol to the 


technical problems such as with cartridge size, but 


designers like John Browning made the weapon viable. 


U.S, Army in the 1890s, but one of its 
employees, Georg Luger, improved on its 
design and eventually developed the first 
version of the famous pistol that would bear 
his name 

The Swiss Army's adoption of the Luger 
in 1900 marked a major step forward in 
military acceptance of the automatic pistol 
The German Army, however, still 
considered the original Luger's 7.65mm 
round too weak. Luger then developed a 
new Imm round (the parabellum, from the 
Latin “for war”). Germany adopted the 9mm 
version in 1908 
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THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL CONTINUED... _ ; : _ . 
In the early 1900s, the U.S. Army, however, fired an extremely powerful 45 round; the ; | C DI JG Hi : R E | LA B E 4 A N ) PAC Kl N C A Pl N C : H : 


ENTER JOHN BROWNING 


The main objection military customers had to 


found that even its 38 revolver was insufficient cartridge was called 45 ACP (Automatic Colt CO f : | A 5 ‘S | } AV F [- N LD FA R F- | ) 5 [ } | |- M S |; | VV |; S TO 


the carly automatics was the perceived lack when used against determined Muslim Pistol). Officially adopted by the U.S. Army in g ; = 4 a Ny os 
of “stopping power” of their cartridges insurgents in the Philippines (then an 1911, the Colt M 191] automatic went on to S () | | >. | F RS () fF A | ; | N A | | ( ) N S . 
(Automatic mechanisms couldn't function American colony). John Browning met the become one of the world’s most successful and 


using the heavy revolver cartridges of the era.) 
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JOHN M. BROWNING 

Browning was certainly the most influential 
and versatile gunmaker of all time. His work 
encompassed both civilian and military 
weapons and included shotguns, machine 
guns, automatic fifles, and automatic pistols. 
Indeed, many of his designs are still in 
production today, John Moses Browning was 
born in Ogden, Utah, in 1855. Browning's father, 
a gunsmith, was among the Mormon pioneers 
who had trekked westward to Utah, and it was 
in his father’s shop that he built his first gun at 
the age of thirteen. In 1883 Browning went to 


2, 


BROWNING PATENT PISTOL 


challenge with a pistol that, while automatic, long-serving handguns. Firearms historian Craig Philip 


work for Winchester, where he designed several 
legendary shotguns.and rifles in the 1890s and 
early 1900s. His interest in automatic weapons 
ledito the development of a machine gun in 
1895 and several automatic pistols, which 
ultimately included the 45 M1911A1 Colt. His 
.30/and 50 machine guns became standard 
throughout the U.S. military, as did the 
Browning Automatic Rifle (BAR). He died in 
Belgium in 1926 while:working on the handgun 


COLT 45 


that would eventually be produced as the AY 


Browning Hi-Power (see below) and would be 


used by the armed services of 50 countries 
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PERSONAL DEFENSE 


WEAPONS 


Despite advances in public safety, including the 
introduction of organized police forces, crime remained 
a major problem in Europe and the Americas in the 
nineteenth century. As a result, wealthy people armed 
themselves with small, easily concealable firearms for 
defense against robbers and villains—although the same 


types of weapons were frequently used by criminals 


themselves. Short-barreled pistols became the 
gentlemen’s preferred weapon of self-defense, replacing 
the sword, while the use of dueling pistols was well 
established to settle affairs of honor. Women also used 
small pistols for defense. Dueling, pocket, and 
blunderbuss pistols were readily available to anyone — 
on either side of the lav—who could afford them. 


PERSONAL DEFENSE WEAPONS 


PAIR OF MUFF PISTOLS 
These Belgian-made, ivory-handled 36 single-shot percussion “muff pistols” were 
designed to be carried in a woman's hand muff, so were often also called muff 

pistols, They have concealed triggers and were made in the nineteenth century, 


THE PERSONAL PISTOL 

The most famous were the derringers 
(named after their inventor Henry 
Deringer—where the extra ‘r came from, 
nobody is sure), which were “pocket 
pistols.” As that name implies, they were 
meant to be carried clandestinely on the 


owner's person. ‘Typically, these were short- 
barreled revolvers firing very small caliber 
rounds, often specially manufactured for a 


compact as possible, many of these pistols 
had folding triggers and/or a completely 
enclosed hammer to reduce the danger of 
accidental discharge, The pocket-pistol 
concept continued into the twentieth 
century with the introduction of compact 
small-caliber automatics. 

A subset of these weapons were “lady's 


pistols” or “muff pistols.” These were extremely 


small guns intended for use by women, which 


thick fur muffs many women of the cra wore 
as handsvarmers. 

An unusual weapon was the “palm” or 
“squcezer” pistol, introduced in the late 
nineteenth century. They were horizontally 
oriented and could be concealed in the 
user's palm, with a “squeeze” firing 
mechanism replacing the standard trigger. 
The best-known models were the Belgian/ 
French Le Merveilleux and Gauloise series 
and the American “Chicago Protector.” 
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POCKET PISTOL 
This small-bore pocket pistol was made in 
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PERSONAL DEFENSE WEAPONS CONTINUED... ) 


POCKET PISTOL 
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DOUBLE-BARREL POCKET PISTOL 
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PERSONAL DEFENSE WEAPONS CONTINUED ... 


GAULOIS GUN 


Manufactured in 1894-1 
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PROTECTOR PALM PISTOL 
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WEAPONS OF DECEPTION 


While canes and walking sticks concealing daggers or “cane gun” a practical proposition. In 1823, British became the industry standard. According to firearms guns firing the new fully enclosed metallic cartridge 
sword blades were commonplace by the nineteenth gunsmith John Day patented a mechanism in which a historian Charles Edward Chapel, nineteenth-centun came into use. Most cane guns were single-shot no 
century, the introduction of the percussion-cap firing downward pull on a hammer, concealed in the cane, cane guns were “made in large quantities for naturalists, matter which firing system they used, but apparently 
system in the 1810s and 1820s made the idea of a dropped a trigger; thereafter, “Day's Patent” cane guns gamekeepers, and poachers.” Later in the century, cane some cane revolvers were manufactured. 
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WEAPONS OF DECEPTION CONTINUED... 
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ALARM AND TRAP WEAPONS 


Not all guns are made to kill. From the introduction 
of gunpowder, various firearms have been used for 
purposes like signaling, timekeeping, and sounding 
alarms. The number of these special-purpose guns 
grew after the introduction of the percussion cap in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. These pages 
present some interesting examples from the era. 


GRENADE LAUNCHER cap firing 
An interesting eighteenth-century British naval weapon, this 
"hand mortar” was used to fire a Kind of incendiary grenade. 
A flaming wooden projectile was fired from the barrel onto 

the deck or into the rigging of an enemy ship. 


fiang pomt 


NAYLOR TRAP GUN we 
An English gunsmith, isaac Naylor, patented this “Alarm Gun or Firilog 


maxchars 


Reporter and Detector” in 1836. The chambers were loaded with 
gunpowder; a percussion-cap mechanism was activated by a 
leaf-spring striker when triggered by a trip wire. 


TRAP GUN 
Made for hunting rather than for offense or defense, 
this nineteenth-century European percussion-cap trap 
gun utilizes a blunderbuss-style barrel. Trap guns were 
conmected by wire to 3 baited trap; when the animal 
took the bait, the string of wire tripped the trigger. 


Percussion 


CANNON TRAP GUN 


This Brevetto Delio alarm gun WALLIS ALARM GUN 
was made in Italy. It would This nineteenth-century alarm gun was 
have been fastened above a 


manufactured by the gunsmithing firm 


oor with about 18 inches of of John Wallis in Hull, England. The 


slack wire, if anyone walked 


ALARM AND TRAP GUNS 
The alarm gun developed to give homeowners 
a means of warding off burglars. Usually they 
were attached to windows or doors. If someone 
tried to open these, a trip wire would activate 
a percussion cap and fire a powder charge, 
alerting the homeowner and, presumably, 
sending the intruder fleeing. Later versions 
fired a blank cartridge. Another variation 
consisted of a small-caliber, blank-firing pistol 
attached via a screw to a door or window 
frame, which would discharge when the door 
or window was opened, 

Trap guns—also known as spring guns— 
were most commonly deployed in niral 


SPRING-LOADED TRAP GUN 
This trap gun was used by the U.S, military in World Wor il 
It is set Up so that anyone tripping over it with enough 
force will fire the qun and wound themselves. 


Spike for 
stkhing into 
the ground 


LINE-THROWING PISTOL 
y A Royal Navy line-throwing pistol 


brass rod in the barrel and fired from 


from 1860. A line was attached to the 


areas against poachers. Like many alarm 
guns, they were activated by trip wires, but 
unlike alarm guns, some of them were 
intended to fire bullets or shot instead of 
powder charges or blanks. 


LINE-THROWING AND SIGNAL GUNS 
At sea it was often necessary for one ship to 
geta line onto the deck of another, whether 
to take a damaged vessel in tow or to send 
across messages or supplies. This led to the 
development of line-throwing guns, like the 
pistol version shown below. Coast Guards 
and lifeboatmen also used line-throwing 
cannon—like the famous U.S. Lyle Gun, 


NORTH & COUCH TRAP GUN 
This American percussion cap pistol 
has six barrels that fire almost 

simultaneously. Patented in 1959, it 


used from the late nineteenth century until 
the 1950s—to fire lines onto wrecked ships 
in order to be able to bring passengers and 

crew safely ashore. 

Before the introduction of radio, it was 
customary for both merchant vessels and 
warships to announce their arrival in port 
by firing a signal gun, and it was also often 
necessary for ships to signal to one another 
with guns when fog and other weather 
conditions made visual signaling with flags 
impossible. Because firing a ship’s “big 
guns” for such purposes was impractical, 
many ships carried small signal cannons to 
be used instead. 


‘ hammer was cocked by a double- 7 s : . ; 
through the door, they would ended trip bar: when this bar was one ship to another; once the line was used to shoot game either directly 
trigger it and receive 3 blast tripped by an intruder, the device set was secured, it would be used to pull of via a wire trap system: It could also 


from its 12-quage shotgun. across a thicker rope or cable. be used 35 a hand gun. 
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COMBINATION WEAPONS 


Weapons that combine a firearm with a blade or a 


club—or all three—have a pedigree that goes back to the 
sixteenth century, Until the advent of practical repeating 


firearms toward the middle of the nineteenth century, 


guns (unless they were multiple-barreled) could only fire INDIAN COMBO 


Talk about muttitaskenxe this nine 
custon-mad 


cent century weapor 
an indian p Ncorporates 3 «a; 
>t, percussion-cap pistol and at2-inch 


one shot before reloading. As a result, weapons makers 


were concerned with giving the user an additional 


uf. It is made of steel with gold inlay and brass 


ms. 


means of dispatching an opponent (or defending himself 


against said opponent). The introduction of repeating 
arms didn’t completely end this trend; in the late 
nineteenth century, there was a vogue for revolver/dagger 
or knife combinations, and the famous (or infamous) 


French “Apache” managed to combine a revolver with a 


knife blade, in addition to a set of brass knuckles, in a 
TURKISH GUN-SHIELD 


raved $5 CMe su 


single weapon. More recent combination weapons 
include “drillings” (a double-barreled shotgun with a 
rifle barrel—usually of European manufacture); 
combination guns (one shotgun barrel, one rifle barrel), 
and the survival guns (incorporating a small-caliber rifle 
and a shotgun) developed by the air forces of several 
nations as hunting weapons for downed aircrew stranded 


in remote areas awaiting rescue. 
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COMBINATION WEAPONS CONTINUED ... 


INDIAN MAHOUT CORNAC GUN 
This rare matchiiock C x gun dates from around 1800 and was 
nd butt design allowes 
ant whale firing 


used in elephant warfare. The short barrel J 


the mahout to continue to direct the 


ARAB SLAVE WHIP 
This nineteenth-century slave whip has a shaft inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, which contains a screw-in spike dagger. 


ROYAL NAVY BOARDING AX 


Dating from the late eighteenth century, this British weapon combines 


an ax and a percussion pistol. The handle contains the gun mechanism 


and the bullet is fired through the top of the ax head 


BATON-DAGGER 
This lethal weapon is just fess than 19 inches long and combines a 
baton with 3 concealed spikelike dagger. It was made in China in the 
nineteenth century. 


FLICK-DAGGER LIFE-PRESERVER 

This Combination weapon has a malacca cane shaft, with we 
cord binding The dagger is retained by a spring catch and released with a flick of the wrist. It was 
made in Britain around 1850 


sd orkds decorated with a decorative 


FLINTLOCK PISTOL AX 
Probably made in France in the late eighteenth century 
this navy pistol has a small ax head on the end of the 
barrel, which would have been used for boarding enemy 
ships. It is often called a “rat-tail” 
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COMBINATION WEAPONS CONTINUED ... 
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COMBINATION WEAPONS CONTINUED ... 
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This Spanish .65S-caliber, percussion cap pistol has a 
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THE WORLD AT WAR 


2OTH CENTURY & BEYOND 


Mass conflict led to the development of a wide range of new weapons 


MODERN 
WARFARE 


World War I (1914-18) saw deployment 
of modern automatically firing machine 
guns alongside primitive trench-fighting 
knives. To a great extent World War II 
(1939-45) was fought with similar 
weapons. Automatic pistols, already in 
widespread use during the earlier conflict, 
replaced the revolver as the standard 
military sidearm, Submachine guns, such 
as the German MP40 “Schmeisser” and 
the cheap and simple Ppsh 41 used by the 
Soviet Red Army, joined the infantry’s 
arsenal. The years preceding World 

War II had seen experimentation with 
semiautomatic, or self-loading, rifles to 
replace bolt-action models, but only the 
U.S. Army made such a weapon—the M1 
Garand —its standard rifle during the war 
itself. Germany developed the MP44 
Sturmgewehr (assault rifle), an innovative 
weapon that combined the rapid-fire 
capabilities of the submachine gun with 


the range and power of the rifle. Tanks 


and armored vehicles became increasingly 


important, too, with developments 


accelerating after World War I. 


US TANKS ADVANCING 

Sherman tanks lead this World War II cavalcade. 
These tanks were initially intended as a support 
for infantry rather than as offensive weapons 
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WEAPONS OF 
WORLD WAR | 


World War I was a conflict of mass firepower, with the 
recently developed machine guns and other artillery 
capable of dealing death from long distances. But when 
orders were given to leave the trenches of the Western 


Front and advance on the enemy, infantrymen soon 


EDGED WEAPONS 


By the outbreak of the “Great War,” swords 
were mostly considered ceremonial weapons 
in European armics —except for sabers, which 
were still issued to cavalrymen, However, the 
mounted forces of the warring armies didn’t 
have much opportunity to wield their sabers. 

Although the first clash between the 
British and German forces—at the Battle of 
Mons, in August 1914—was a cavalry action, 
the war on the Western Front in France and 
Belgium quickly settled into static trench 
warfare in which cavalry played little part. 
(The British Army, however, kept large 
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reserves of cavalry in hopes that it could 
exploit breaches in the German lines.) 


BAYONETS AND TRENCH KNIVES 
Every infantrymen had a bayonet for his 
rifle—hence the classic images of soldiers 
going “over the top” and advancing, bayonets 
fixed, into the no-man's-land that separated 
opposing trenches. Even if the World War I 
infantryman survived a hail of machine-gun 
fire to reach the cnemy’s lines, however, using 
the bayonet was an awkward business in the 
close confines of a trench. So soldiers 


became engaged in episodes of desperate close-quarters 
combat. Famous battles such as those of the Somme 
(1916) and Passchendale (1917) consisted of many 
infantry advances, where edged weapons and pistols 


would have found a place along with rifles. 


increasingly turned to knives in hand-to-hand 
fights, and several armies developed purpose- 
built “trench knives” or “trench daggers” like 
those shown on these pages. 

World War I soldiers also improvised edged 
weapons to meet trench-fighting conditions— 
weapons that would have been recognizable to 
medieval warriors. Some sharpened the edges 
of spades to a bladelike sharpness, Others 
attached knives to poles to create twentieth- 
century versions of the pike or halberd. 
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US 1918 TRENCH KNIFE 


The original 1917 US. trench knife was found to be too fragil 
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EDGED WEAPONS OF WORLD 
WAR I CONTINUED... 
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“THEY SHALL NOT PASS.’ 


—General Pétain, Battle of Verdun, 1916 


US GAS MASK 

Poison gas was one of the special horrors of World War |. 

Both the French and the German armies used irritant 

gases (i.e, tear gas) early in the war, but gas warfare 
Carras mask entered a more deadly phase during the Battle of Ypres in 
April 1915, when the Germans wafted chlorine gas toward 
British trenches. Soon both sides used gases, mainly 
delivered by artillery shells. Some gases (like mustard gas) 
disabled victims; others (like phosgene) were often 
immediately fatal. Early countermeasures were crude— 
such as holding urine-soaked cotton wadding over the 
nose and mouth—but as the war went on, increasingly 
effective gas masks, or “respirators, were developed. The 
one shown here was issued to US. troops. 
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PITTING THE CLUMSY HELMETS JUST IN TIME 
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AND) FLOUND RING LIKE A MAN. IN FIRE ORLIMI 

Dulce et Decorum Est, Wilfred Owen (1917) 
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HANDGUNS OF WORLD WAR | 


In World War I, pistols were carried chiefly 
by officers and noncommissioned officers 
(NCOs). They remained a standard cavalry 
weapon and were prized for use in close 
combat by frontline infantry. They also 
were carried by tank crews, aircrew, and 
support troops as a defensive eapon m 
conditions that made the use of a rifle 
impractical, From the early years of the 


twentieth century, other handguns also 
found a role as police weapons and for 
home defense. Many designs had been 
around for years. 


THE REVOLVER 


By the time World War I began in 1914 
the automatic pistol was finally winning 


acceptance among the world’s armed forces 


CONTRACT COLT NEW SERVICE REVOLVER 


Was the larg 


Switzerland and Germany, for example, had 
adopted the 9mm Luger, while the United 
States (which would enter the war in 1917) 
adopted the Colt 45 automatic in 1911. Many 
military officers, however, believed (with some 
justification) that automatics weren't reliable 
or rugged enough to withstand the rigors of 
muddy, dusty, and damp combat conditions. 
The British Army remained strongly devoted 
to the revolvers made by the Birmingham finn 
of Webley & Scott, which first entered service 
in the 1880s; the French used the Lebel 
revolver, and the Russians, the Nagant. 
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PISTOLS TO THE END OF WWI 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 

When World War I broke out in Europe in 
August 1914, the French Army still believed 
that a spirited offense over open ground would 


TRENCH WARFARE 


In 1897, a Polish-Jewish financier named Ivan Bloch Not much more than a decade after his death, he was 
(c. 1832-1902) published a book titled The War of the 


Future. Bloch contended that given the combination of 


always overwhelm the enemy. In the opening 
months of the conflict, the French managed to 
hold the German attackers on the Mame 
River and save Paris from capture, but their 


proved a prophet. Yet trench warfare was not new in 

1914. During the American Civil War (1861-65), the 
mass conscript armies and weapons like machine guns effectiveness of the rifled musket was such that both 
tactics cost hundreds of thousands of lives. 


sides learned the value of “digging in.” Photographs of oT eceaes tiie Risch aad hed: Becieahs allice 


and quick-firing artillery using explosive shells, any 


European conflict would degenerate into a war of the Union Army’s lines around Petersburg, Virginia, in established a line of trenches that stretched 


ae : . . > - - AURA ; sarly 500 mile: > English Channe 
attrition fought by soldiers burrowing into the earth for 1864-65 are eerily similar to photographs of the Western Pecpsly ou cules rom the netsh Channel te 
c : the Swiss border, separated from the German 


protection. His theory was ignored or scoffed at. Front in France and Belgium fifty years later. trenches by a no-man’s-land that in places 
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James T. Farrell, Studs Lonigan: A Trilogy 


SCANT PROTECTION 

The shallow, hastily excavated trench of 
these Allied soldiers would be useless in 
the event of a direct hit by artillery but 

offered some protection from sniper fire. 
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BERGMANN-BAYARD M1910 
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extended no more than a few hundred feet 
or even less between the opposing forces 


WEAPONS OF TRENCH WARFARE 
Previously, infantry had generally been the 
decisive factor on European battlefields, but in 
World War I artillery achieved preeminence 
At the Third Battle of Ypres in 1917, for 
example, British artillery fired +.7 million 
shells over three weeks. Intended to “soften” 
the enemy in preparation for an infantry 
assault across no-man’s-land, the bombardment 
was ineffective, Dug deep into the ground, 

the Germans were able to emerge with their 


n 1917, th 5. Army 
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US 1917 TRENCH KNIFE 


machine guns intact and ready to scour the 
advancing Allied infantry. In an effort to break 
the deadlock on the Wester Front, the British 
developed a new weapon —the tank, a tracked, 
armored “land battleship.” ‘Tanks had some 
SUCCESS, especially at the Battle of Cambrai 
(November 20-December 7, 1917), but did 
not prove a decisive factor in the war. For 

their part, the Germans sought to break the 
deadlock by developing tactics based around 
small groups of strosstruppen (literally, “storm 
troops”) armed with new weapons such as 
flamcthrowers and submachine guns for use 
in clearing Allied troops from their bunkers. 
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INFANTRY RIFLES OF WORLD WAR I 


From the tum of the tventicth century, 
military rifle technology advanced at a slower 
pace than that of other weapons. The World 
War I infantryman in most annics went into 
battle carrying a rifle with a design pedigree 
dating back to the mid-nineteenth century, 


IF TT AIN'T BROKE... 
There were valid reasons for this relative 
conservatism, Bolt-action rifles were sturdy, 
and mechanically simple, and they were 
also accurate over long distances —typically 
up to 500-600 yards. The main trend in 
rifle development before World War I was 
simply to make infantry rifles shorter and 
lighter. This meant there was a blurring of 
the nincteenth-century distinction between 
rifle and carbine; examples include the 
U.S. Springfield M1903, British SMLE 
(Short Magazine Lee-Enficld) and German 
KAR-98 

Although a well-trained soldier could get 
off about 15 shots per minute with bolt- 
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action rifles at this time, weapons designers 
had also begun to work on semiautomatic 
rifles to increase the volume of infantry 
firepower, (Operating by means of recoil or 
from the energy of the gas created as a fired 
cartridge left the barrel, semiautomatic 
rifles —also known as autoloading rifles— 
fire once for every pull of the trigger.) 

From the mid-1890s onward, the military 
establishments of Denmark, Mexico, 
and Italy experimented 
with semiautomatic rifles, but none of those 
developed at the time saw widespread use. 
Experimentation continued, but adoption 


Germany, Russia 


of the semiautomatic rifle was slowed by the 
same concerms over replacement of revolvers 
with automatic pistols —the relative 
complexity of semiautomatic rifles compared 
to bolt-action rifles, and the fact that most 
semiautomatics fired a lighter, shorter 
cartridge. In addition, officers worried that 
troops armed with rapid-fire rifles would 
expend their ammunition too quickly, 
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INFANTRY RIFLES OF WORLD WAR I CONTINUED .. . 


GERMAN ARMY RIFLE 
This model 71/84 army rifle was developed by Mauser during 
Nosid Warf and manuf 


ry ad at Spandau, Germany. it has an 


eight-round, tubular magazine 


MOSIN-NAGANT M91/30/59 


CAMEL RIFLE 
A camel gun, or jezail, from the Middle East and used 
ad gun has the 


various models and upgrades, rer 
infantry rifle from the early 1890s un 


GRENADE CATAPULT 
Catapults were first used in Greece in the first 
century BC and were often used to defend 
castles during medieval times. This simple but 
effective grenade catapult. was used by troops 
in the trenches in World War | to hurl hand 
grenades at their opponents. 
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TWO HUNDRED YARDS AWAY HE SAW HIS HEAD; 
HE RAISED HIS RIFLE, TOOK QUICK AIM AND SHOT HIM. 
TWO HUNDRED YARDS AWAY THE MAN DROPPED DEAD; 


The Sniper by Scottish poet W. O. Cocker 
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MACHINE GUNS OF WORLD WAR | 


Although first used in large mimbers in the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), it was during 
World War I that the machine gun changed 
warfare forever. It remains a principal military 
weapon in the twenty-first century. 

‘The concept of an automatic weapon—one 
that would fire continuously for as long as the 
operator pulled back the trigger—goes back to 
at least 1718, when Englishmen James Puckle 
proposed a multicylinder “defense gun.” 
Several manually operated rapid-fire guns 
were introduced in the mid-nineteenth 
century, Some, like the U.S. Gatling gun were 
relatively successful, Others, like the French 
Mitrailleuse, were not. The first modem 
machine gun, the Maxim gun, appeared in 
1885 (see also sidebar). Despite 
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competition from weapons like the British 
Gardner gun and the Swedish Nordenfeldt 
gun, the Maxim design was adopted by a 
number of nations from the 1880s through 
the carly 1900s. Appearing at the high point 
of European imperialism, the Maxim and 
other rapid-fire guns proved useful in 
slaughtering indigenous peoples in colonial 
conflicts, prompting British writer Hilaire 
Belloc to rhyme sardonically; 

“Whatever happens, we have got 

The Maxim gun, and they have not.” 
Then came World War I, Although the 
British Army had been among the first to 
adopt the machine gun, it went into action 
underequipped with the weapon and 
underestimating its effects, while the French 
were convinced that “the spirit of the attack” 
would overcome automatic fire. The 
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SIR HIRAM MAXIM 
Born in Maine in 1840, Hiram Maxim became a 
prolific inventor atan early age, patenting—among 
other items—the proverbial “better mousetrap” 
While attending an industrial exhibition in Paris'in 
1881; a friend told him that if he really wanted to 
make a fortune, he should “invent something that will 
enable these Europeans to cut each other's throats 
with greater facility’ Maxim took these words to 
heart, and a few years later he unveiled the gun that 
would bear his name. Fed by a continuous belt of 
ammunition (initially 45, later .303), the Maxim.gun 
was recoil-operated; the operator cocked and 


German Amny did not labor under these fired the weapon, and the recoil ejected the spent 


cartridge and chambered a new round. Because the 
rapid rate of fire—up to 600 rounds per minute— 
could melt the barrel, he surrounded it with ajacket 
filled with water. (Later “air-cooled” machine guns 
would use a perforated metal jacket) The Maxim 
design was soon adopted by several nations, 
including Britain, and reportedly, turn-of-the- 
twentieth century Maxims were being used by the 
Chinese Army in the Korean War more than a half- 
century later, Maxim took British citizenship and, in 
1901, was knighted for his services. 


misapprehensions, however, and the Allies 
suffered accordingly —but would rapidly 
catch up in the firepower sweepstakes. 

As many historians have noted, most 
brilliantly John Ellis in The Soctal History of 
the Machine Gun, the devastation wrought by 
the machine gun in World War I had a 
psychological as well as a physical aspect. ‘The 
machine gun reduced killing to an industrial 
process. It represented the nexus of the 
Industrial Revolution and the age of mass 
warfare, Future British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill 


infantry officer in the trenches of the Western 


who spent ninety days as an 


Front—was certainly thinking of the machine 
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gun when he wrote, in a postwar memoir, =n PPP EPI 
“War, which used to be cruel and magnificent, 
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GANGSTER WARFARE 


In January 1920, Prohibition—a federal ban on the 
“manufacture, sale, or transportation” of aleohol—went 
into effect in the United States. Intended to stop the 
crime and social ills associated with drinking, this “noble 
experiment” backfired badly. People still wanted to 
drink, “bootleggers” were willing to make or smuggle 
alcohol, and organized crime, seeing a chance to make 
rich profits, stepped in to control the trade in illicit 


GANGSTER PAYBACK 
Commanding an estimated annual income 


of $100 million a year, Chicago gangster 
Al Capone could afford to set up this soup 
kitchen for the unemployed in 1929. 


‘| HAVE BUILT MY 
ORGANIZATION 
UPON FEAR’ 


hooch. Through the 1920s and beyond, gangsters fought 
each other and the authorities using a variety of powerful 
weapons, forcing law-enforcement agencies to catch up 
in the firepower stakes. Prohibition ended in 1933, but 
the Great Depression saw the rise of a new breed of 
outlaw, “motorized bandits” such as the Barker Gang, 
John Dillinger, and “Pretty Boy” Floyd, who roamed the 


roads of the Midwest and Southwest committing crimes. 


Al Capone, June 23, 1926 


THE TOMMY GUN 

The most iconic weapon of the 1920s is surely 
the Thompson Submachine Gun, Much 

to the embarrassment of its inventor, John T. 
Thompson, who had developed it for military 
use, the weapon was eagerly taken up by 
gangsters in Chicago and other cities and put 
to deadly use in their battles with rival gangs 
and with the authorities. (Given the lax gun- 
control laws of the era, criminals could easily 
obtain w capons—ceven automatic ones.) 

The Thompson soon camed a variety of 
nicknames, including the “Tommy Gun.” 


the “Chicago typewriter,” and the “chopper.” 
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LIPUT PISTOL 


Perhaps the Thompson's most notorious 
application came in the “St. Valentine's Day 
Massacre” of 1929, when members of Al 
Capone’s gang murdered seven associates of a 
rival concem in a Chicago garage. ‘The power 
of the Thompson's .45 ACP rounds at close 
range was such that several of the victims’ 
bodies were reportedly cut nearly in half. The 
success of the Thompson in outlaw hands led 
many law-enforcement agencies, including the 
FBI, to purchase the weapon themselves; the 
Thompson would be part of the “G-Men’s” 
arsenal for decades. Most local police forces, 
however, remained armed solely with revolvers 


By the 1920s mary 


COLT POLICE POSITIVE 


and shotguns, and so were ata distinct 
disadvantage when gangsters came to town, 


PISTOLS IN POCKETS 

Another weapons development of the 1920s 
was the widespread adoption of “pocket 
pistols” by criminals. These were small 
automatic pistols, usually in .22 or ,25 caliber, 
which, as the name implies, could be easily 
concealed in a coat pocket, an ankle holster, 
or tucked behind the belt in the small of the 
back, They were handy weapons in case a 
bootlegging deal went bad, or in last-ditch 
struggles to escape the police. 
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The weapons of World War II (1939-45) were broadly on the battlefield, even though some, such as the British 


W. E. FAIRBAIRN AND ERIC SYKES 

While serving a3 a polke officet in Shanghal, China, in the esrly System? With the coming of Word War Il, Sykes and Fairbaimn were 
1900s, William Ewart Foirbaifh Became one of the first We “sto recalled to Batain, where they began teaching their systent to the 
achieve proficiency in Asian martial arts (Ironically, in ight of later newly formed Commandos. During this time, the duo designed the 
similar to those of World War I in that they were all Sten gun, were somewhat crude weapons developed for events, he initially trained with a Japanese instructor) Fairbairn famous dagger-style knife that bears their names, With the US, 

ghai Municipal Police, and entry into the war, Fairbairn left for America to train the OSS) Sykes 
together with bis Colleague Eric. Sykes, began training his officersin Stayton tO work with SOE and SIS {Secret intelligence Service), 
infantrymen as stationary sharpshooters largely gave way _ rapid-fire weapons, it is perhaps surprising that hand hybrid hand.to-hand fighting techniques they named the ‘Defendu 


. . eye « eventually rose toSommand the Shan 
devices for launching projectiles at high speed. However, mass manufacture. In the context of these maneuverable, 4 


Who Dares Wins 

The motto of the British Spectal Ap Services, 
the phrase has been adopted by other elite 
units, ineluding those in France and Australia. 


to highly mobile, self-sufficient assault troops armed with — guns, both revolvers and the more recent automatic 


self-loading, automatic assault rifles. Submachine guns, _ pistols, remained in high demand on all sides and were 


too, were widely distributed and produced a storm of fire used on an unprecedented scale during the conflict. 


EDGED WEAPONS 


In World War II, edged weapons were used inevitably referred to as “Samurai swords” by also utilized in all theaters of the war by 
most widely in the Allied struggle to push their American opponents, (In fact, some Commandos and other special forces, 
back the tide of Japanese conquest in the Japanese did carry swords that had been and by operatives of agencies such as the 
Pacific. The Japanese military's code of passed down in their families for generations.) U.S. OSS and the British SOE for 
Bushido placed great emphasis on close-in Japanese troops were also expert at infiltrating — assassinations and “silent climination” of 
fighting, and U.S. troops fighting on the American positions at night. This usually sentrics. Undoubtedly the most famous 
Pacific islands often faced Japanese Banzai led to grim hand-to-hand fights in which the of these weapons was the Sykes-Fairbaim 
: “ce . . ; SASepes, . pop : SYKES-FAIRBAIRN 
charges—wild onrushes of infantry led by Marine Corps fighting knife, the legendary Commando Knife. Finn cd she'cnaes tare 
officers brandishing swords, which were Ka-Bar, proved its worth. Knives were 


—advertising slogan of the Union Cutlery Company's branded USMC knife 
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EDGED WEAPONS OF WORLD WAR II CONTINUED... 
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AXIS PISTOLS OF WORLD WAR II 


With little room for improvementin — described as a “[Colt] M1911] witha into use. The Walther P38 gradually 
revolver design, the interwar years saw distinctive Russian accent.” In Japan, —_ replaced the Luger in the Wehrmacht 
automatics become the standard the Nambu series of automatics (German Army) during World War IL. 
sidearm in most armies. The Soviet (named for Colonel Nambu Kirijo, 

Union adopted the ‘Tokarev, which the nation’s foremost weapons 

the great weapons writer lan Hogg designer), chambered for 8mm, came 


NAMBU M14 
The Nambu Type 14 
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THE HOUSE OF BERETTA 

In 1526 the Venetian Republic contracted with gunsmith 
Bartolomeo Beretta of Gardone for a quantity of arquebuses 
That deal was the start of a gunmaking dynasty that has 
endured for nearly halfa millennium; the modern firm of 
Fabbrica d‘Armi Pietro Beretta'ts still largely owned and run by 
Bartolmeo’s descendants. The firm's reputation for high quality 
and excellence in design has made it one of the world’s 
foremost manufacturers of weapons for military, police, and 
sporting use. While it produces every kind of gun from 
shotguns to assault rifles, Beretta’s pistols are held in especially 
high regard. This respect was dramatically underscored by the 
US. Army's 1985 adoption of the 9mm Beretta M925B/92F as 
its standard sidearm, replacing the venerable Colt 45 M1911. 
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AXIS PISTOLS OF WORLD WAR II CONTINUED... 
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by the Imperial Japanese Army in the twenty “finer 
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ALLIED PISTOLS OF WORLD WAR II 


Throughout World War II, U.S. forces end, Having used Webley revolvers during the Browning High Power 9mm automatic 
continued to carry the Colt M1911 —and World War I, the British continued to use were issucd to British forces 
would do so for four decades after the war's them in World War II, although quantities of 
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small spaces, such as inside a tank 


WEBLEY MARK VI 
This variant of the Vrebley Mark VI introduced in 1916 
WEBLEY 7.65 AUTO hambered for the 22 round and fitted with 3 specia 
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“THERE WAS NEVER 
A GOOD WAR, OR A 
BAD PEACE.’ 


—Benjamin Franklin 
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WORLD WAR II RIFLES 


JOHN C. GARAND 
When World War I broke out only one rate of fire at short range was often more sclective-fire weapon, but it was intended Bom in Quebec in 1888, John Cantius Gatand (pictured at left) moved to New 
nation, the U.S., had already adopted a important than long-range accuracy. to combine the functions of the rifle, England with his family as‘a child; Here he worked in textile mills and machine 
semiautomatic rifle—the M1 Garand (see In 1942, Germany developed the 7.92mm submachine gun, and light machine gun. A shops. His passion was for weapons design, however, and durin 
sidebar) —as its standard infantry arm, The Fallschirmgewehr (Paratroop rifle} for its truly revolutionary picce of technology, the submitted @ design for a light machine gun to the U.S. Army. It was adopted, but 
tempo of rifle design quickened, however, airborne forces, This could fire in both singlee = MP 44's alternate designation, Sturmgewehr, put into production too late to see service H ad 10. a position 
when the militaries of other nations shot and fully automatic modes. Two years would provide the name for an entirely new rope aiden + aloes vata ale 
realized that in modern warfare, a high later came the MP4+4. This was another 7.92 class of weapon —the assault rifle. Mperey in thaeatiy) as he'geve 


semiautomatic rifle that beat cor e US. Army in 


1936. (The Marine Corps alco adopted the rifle, but shortages led the marines to 
fight their first battles of Workd War Il with bolt-action M1903 Springfields) The MI 
Garamdigave US. forces a big advantage in firepower during that conflict; General 
George S. Patton described the nile as "the greatest battle implement ever devised” 

The M1 Garand remained the standard U.S. infantry weapon through the Camned no royakties on his design, although aimost 6 million were eventually 
Korean War (1950-53); the rifle that reptaced it in the mid-1950s, the M14, was produced. A resolution to grant Garand a special bonus of $100,000 failed to 
essentially a selective-fire version of the M1. As a government employee, Garand — pass Congress. He died in Massachusetts in 1974 
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RIFLES OF WORLD WAR II CONTINUED... MORTARS OF WORLD WAR I] 


Sometimes called “the infantryman’s artillery,” ‘Typically produced in 60mm, 80mm, and 
compact, mobile mortars were first developed 120mm versions, the mortar is just a tube that 
during World War | to give supporting fire to delivers plunging fire by launching a grenadclike 


riflemen in both offense and defense operations, projectile with a propelling charge in its base, 
and they remain in service in many armies today, 
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MORTARS OF WORLD WAR II CONTINUED... 
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CEREMONIAL WEAPONS OF 
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By the turn of the twentieth century, the sword had 
ceased to have any real usefulness on the battlefield (in 
the Western world at least) and was increasingly 
relegated to a ceremonial role, remaining—as it had for 
many centuries—a symbol of the officer’s authority. 
Other purely ceremonial weapons that endured into the 
twentieth century include the officer's swagger stick and 
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U.S. OFFICER SWORD 


officers and senior NCOs in 1902 
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The US. Army adopted the saber shown 
here as the official ceremonial sword for 


the field marshal’s baton. Another custom that endured 
into the era of the World Wars was the presentation of 
ceremonial weapons—usually richly decorated swords or 
pistols—to honor victorious commanders. In the buildup 
to World War II until 1945, all Japanese officers were 
required to wear a sword. However due to high demand, 
the swords were not made by traditional swordsmiths. 
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TOTALITARIAN SYMBOLS 


Both Fascist dictator Benito Mussolini, who 
seized power in Italy in 1922, and Adolph 
Hitler, head of the Nazi Pa arty that gained 
control of Germany in 1933, had an intuitive 
understanding of popular psychology and 
the uses of propaganda. Along with mass 
rallies, rousing films, and other propaganda 
elements, both Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany used the symbolism of weaponry as 
a tool to cultivate fervent militaristic spirit in 
their citizens and to bind them more closely 
to an all-powerful state. 

One such practice was the widespread 
distribution of elaborate ceremonial 
blades, especially daggers. In Nazi Germany, 
each branch of the military, paramilitary 
groups, party organizations like the 
Hitlerjugend (Hitler Youth), and even 
civilian organizations like police and 


Feretly 
curved blade 


SWAGGER STICK 


firefighting formations had its own unique 
knives or daggers to be worn with dress 
uniform. Often these weapons were engraved 
with “patriotic” mottos—such as the Hitler 
Youth knives, which bore the inscription Blut 
und Ehre (“Blood and Honor’). 

While the alliance that eventually 
defeated Italy and Germany —the Soviet 
Union, the U.S., and Great Britain—did not 
fetishize the blade, their leaders also, on 
occasion, recognized its role as a symbol of 
courage and martial prowess. During the 
Teheran Conference in November 1943, for 
example, British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill presented Soviet leader Josef Stalin 
with a magnificent custom-made presentation 
sword—the “Sword of Stalingrad” —on behalf 
of King George VI and the British people 
in commemoration of the Soviet victory in 
that epic battle. 


Officers and sometimes NCOs of various armies (and the U.S. Marine Corps) often 
carried swagger sticks like the one shown here. Typically about 2 feet or less 
in length, they were short canes, often covered in leather and metal-tipped 


The swagger stick’s origin is obscure; they may have derived from the ‘pacing 
sticks” used to space out sokdiers in marching ranks—or to mete out corporal 
punishment. By the twentieth century the item became merely a symbol of rank 


GERMAN ARMY OFFICER'S SWORD 
With a single-edged 32-inch blade, the Heer Mannschaftsabel (officer's 
sword) was the standard dress sword of the German Army from around 
the turn of the twentieth century through World War i. Most were 
manufactured by firms in the Westphalian city of Solingen, a city 
renowned for its fine-edged weapons since the late fourteenth century. 
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GERMAN POLICE BAYONET ryt) 
The hit of this German } 
Police bayonet is in the form 
of an Eagle, symbol of the 
Weimar Republic, Germanys 
government from the 

end of World War f until 

the establishment of the 
Third Reich in 1933. 
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German Luftwaffe (air force) and one of Adolph 
Made in Solingen, this Hitler's principal deputies, The exceptionally 
Luftwaffe officer’s dress vain Goring treasured his collection of 
sword bears the Nazi highly decorated batons. 
swastika on both its 
pommel and the base 
Of its hat. itis shown 
here with its scabbard Swastia HIMMLER RIFLE 

ee This Schuetzen rifle was custom-made for aioe 
Heinrich Himmler, head of the Schutzstaffel 


{SS), the troops of the Nazi party, and one of 
the most powerful Nazi leaders. Patterned 
on 3 traditional German hunting rifle, the 
lever-action weapon fired a 7.7mm cartridge. 
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counterbalance 
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heavy Darrel 


LUFTWAFFE/ARMY DAGGERS 

These daggers were worn by officers of the 
Luftwaffe fabove, the 1937 Model} and 
Wehrmacht [right]. Some naval daggers had 
3 pommel decorated with both the eagle of 
Imperial Germany and the Nazi sywrastixa 


All for Geemaeny 
engraved on bode 


Velvet cover, 
3 onginally 
- owing 
Scrolling foeward- 
ties GviBons 
SA DAGGER 
Bearing the inscription “Alles for 
Deutschland’ (‘All for Germany’) Rees Reich 
on the blade, the dagger shown a 
here was worn by members of 
the Stutmabteilung (SA), the Nazi 
Party’s paramilitary security force 
Steel double 
@doed blade 
leading from 
cartow fullee 
Dontie 
edond bade 
Gtergs 
ITALIAN FASCIST PARTY KNIFE 


eniekture bust 

Only members of Italy’s Fascist Party, in 
power from 1922 until the overthrow 
of dictator Benito Mussolini during 
World War Il, possessed this blade. ft is 


shown wath its steel Scabbard 


NAZI LABOR CORPS KNIFE 
Nazi Germany organized the German Labor Service (the Reichsarbeitsdienst, or 
RAD) in 1934 to provide labor for public-works projects; the organization later 
became an audiary service of the Wehrmacht. RAD officers carried a smaller, 
decorated version of the hewer knife issued to enlisted laborers. The stag- 
handled version shown here was made by the famous Eickhorn firm of Solingen 


Scurntar style 
bade design 


brdicaie Inksid gold MUSSOLINI SWORD 

quicwork This Shotel—the traditional curved 
sword of Ethiopia—was presented to 
Benito Mussolini following Italy’s 
conquest of Ethiopia (or Abyssinia, as 
it was alternatively Known atthe 
time) in 1936. The dictator was in fact 
an enthusiastic swordsman who 
liked to fence and who reportedly 
fought duels 35 a young man 
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MACHINE GUNS OF WORLD WAR II 


Not only were machine guns used by however, several nations sought to package formed the foundation of Germany's RPD MACHINE GUN 
infantry during World War |, they were also the punch of the machine gun ina weapon infantry squad in World War II. Following The Ruchnoy Puleyot | Us 
developed to be fitted to aircraft (and used that could be carried by an individual the war, the concept of the “squad automatic 

against them from the ground), armored infantryman. By World War IL, this policy weapon” evolved into guns like the U.S 

cars, and tanks, In the interwar years, had led to the development of the British military's Vietnam-era M60 and the M249, 

weapons designers developed even more Bren gun and the U.S. BAR (Browning the latter based on a Belgian design. 

powerful machine guns, like John Automatic Rifle). These weapons were 

Browning's 50 M2, which fired a cartridge typically magazine-fed. The German 

the size of an old-fashioned Coca-Cola Wehrmacht, however, made a belt-fed light 


bottle, Even before World War | had ended, — machine gun, the 7.92mm MG42. This 


SOVIET DEGTYAREV OP BROWNING AUTOMATIC RIFLE through the Korean War (1950-53 MOS FESPECts was aN Ox 


MODEL 1928 
s adopt 1 byt 


3 


WHRLY DORS TEE SOUL 
ALWAYS REQUIRE A 
MACHINE GUN?’ 


—EM. Foster, from What Has Germony Done to the Germans? 1940 
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Kers-Bertiner was a ight macnine g 
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MACHINE GUNS OF WORLD WAR II CONTINUED... 
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SUBMACHINE GUNS OF WORLD WAR II 


As World War I ground to a bloody stalemate 
on the Western Front, soldiers of the warring 
nations began to acknowledge the many 
inadequacies of the standard infantry rifle— 
its length, weight, and above all its relatively 
slow rate of fire. As a result—and inspired by 
the success of the machine gun —weapons 
designers developed the submachine gun. 
This infantryman’s firearm sacrificed the 
rifle’s long-range accuracy in favor of a 
smaller weapon that could be fired from the 
hip or shoulder, and which could unleash a 
rapid volume of fire in close combat. Refined 
in the interwar years, the submachine gun 


cially the 


represente 


Sturmaewehr { 


figured prominently in World War II, and 
even today—when the assault rifle has largely 
subsumed its functions submachine guns 
retain a role in antiterrorism and various 
other specialized operations, 


THE SUBMACHINE GUN’S ORIGINS 
The Italian Army introduced a proto-typical 
submachine gun in 1915, but pride of place 
in the weapon’s development really goes to 
Germany, which, three years later, adopted 
the Bergmann MP1S8/1 designed by Hugo 
Schmeisser. This was a blowback-operated 


WEAPONS OF WORLDWAR II 


weapon that fired a slightly modified version 
of the 9mm parabellum round used in 

the Luger pistol, The MP1S/1 originally 
used the 32-round “snail drum” magazine 
also developed for the Luger, but postwar 
versions used a side-mounted box magazine. 
The MP1S$/I arrived too late and in too few 
numbers to change Germany’s fortunes on 
the Western Front. Around the same time 


the Bergmann was being developed, U.S. 


Army colonel J.T. Thompson designed the 
now-legendary gun that bears his name 
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WORLD WAR ILAND AFTER 


Most nations had adopted some form of 
submachine gun before the advent of World 
War Il, although military conservatives often 
derided the weapon as “cheap and nasty” and 
lamented its relative lack of accuracy and 
“stopping power” (most submachine guns 
fired a pistol-strength cartridge rather than a 
rifle round, the latter being too powerful for 


the submachine gun's firing system.) The 


weapon proved its worth, however, in all 
theaters of World War II, especially in street- 
fighting in Europe and in close-quarter battle 
in the Pacific islands 

The Soviet Union in particular liked 
the weapon so much so that it preduced 
nillions of PPSh41/42/43 models, and even 
equipped whole battalions with them 
While technically crude compared to 
German submachine guns like the MP40, 


FRENCH MAS 


the French arn 
© Fre é 


WEAPONS OF WORLD WARII 


the PPSh series {short for Pistolet-Pullemet 
Shpagin) were rugged and reliable in the 
brutal conditions of the Eastern Front, casy 
to use even by minimally trained Red Army 
soldiers, and could be produced quickly and 
cheaply. Chinese copies of the Russian 
design, like the ‘Type 50, saw extensive 
service in the Korean War (1950-533), in 
which U.S. troops dubbed them “burp 
guns” from their distinctive sound. 


S P E( ANG! / E 1) WEAPON S OF AVAVAVAV AI l SNIPERS and the 2001 movie Enemy at the Gates. proved increasingly ineffective. The U.S. 
Many World War II armies made use of Zaitsev and his fellow snipers used the Army was the first to develop a rocket- 


: : ee : 3 ; ; snipers to kill at long ranges. Most of these standard Mosin-Nagant, which remained in powered anti-tank weapon. Introduced in 
lhe special battlefield conditions of World War II fielded sniper units armed with specially adapted Ehcokers sed coniven tional bol taction Service iil seivace ini the Soret Unison wird ils casilites 1942. the MIAI “Bazooka”. was a shoulder: 
required specialized infantry weapons. The rifles. While World War II saw the widespread use of rifles or civilian hunting rifles fitted with until the 1960s. mounted tube, operated bya two-man 
Se ; eas g telescopic sights. The Sovict Red Army team, that fired a 2.36-inch HEAT (High 
appearance of the tank as a major battlefield presence _ radios for communication, the venerable flare pistol especially took to sniping; the “highest-scoring” ANTI-TANK WEAPONS explosive Anti-Tank) projectile. (The 
led to the development of rocket-propelled weapons continued to be used for signaling when radio silence snipers (some of them women) became During World War [and in the intenvar Bazooka was named after a spoof musical 
to allow infant deal wit! | had tobe edAven ty f : national celebrities. The most famous Soviet years, the principal anti-tank weapon was instrument played by a popular comedian.) 
" , r ’ ’ i - — a . . ° ~ Y fies 
9 allow intantrymen to deal with enemy armor. In A AES es DAS SY EIN | SDS AS) LSS sniper, Vasily Grigoryevich Zaitsev (1915— the anti-tank rifle—high-powered weapons lhe Germans copied the weapon— 
the brutal conflict between the Soviet Union and the brutal devices used in Nazi Germany's POW and 1991), had 225 confirmed kills. During the firing heavy, armor-piercing rounds. The upgrading its caliber to 344 inches—as the 
. < C - Battle of Stalingrad, Zaitsev reportedly killed best-known weapons of this type are the Panzerschreck. ‘The Wehrmacht also used 
Nazi Germany on the Eastern Front, both armies concentration camps. eis ena eae cane Noes a Mabe ibe : 
3 one of the Wehrmacht's top snipers, who had British Army's .55 Boys and the German large numbers of a simple, one-shot rocket- 
been sent to the city specifically to hunt 13.2mm Mauser Panzerbusche. Because launcher, the Panzerfaust, while the British 
7 aE ere Zaitsev down. This duel was the basis for tank armor was made thicker after the Amny adopted the rather unique Projector, 
ERMA’ aiuument SS Reps ; , . > , a chi nS % a - Tank (PIAT 
During World Wat It the German Wehrmacht adapted David L. Robbins’s 1999 novel War of the Rats outbreak of World War II, anti-tank rifles Infantry, Anti-Tank (PLAT). 
prewar Mauser rifles, made originally as civillan a = = 
hunting and target weapons, for use by snipers. The ae PF Lesfaght ; 
8mm Mauser shown here is fitted with a Hensolt oma : ~ aan Secs This was used by t Sess Masel 
single-post telescopic sight. An American officer took ie a P Suc bypor aati fhe relepecyd Zein SSS 
i > f ——-. Tanah ’ (Gestapo) and the SS (Schultzstaffel, special 
this particular rifle from a dead German sniper during co , _—, —— LP - —— - Nazi Party & ) This t ‘ a — 
the Battle of the Bulge in the winter of 1944-45, P veh Me Gor Midd La Rs Sete > 


known as 3 “cosh” of “billy club" in British and 
American teeminology, respectively. 


Cuner casing Folding Heavy Shoulder pad 
hacksore pound Omissing) woukd be 
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WHIP 
Based on the classic “cat o nine 
tails’ this whip) was used by guards \ 
at German concentration and < } 
Tk im | 
prisoner-of-war (POW) camps A ; ied { RIFLE GRENADES 
liberated Polish POW seized this Chin with nanos! r ) A selection of grenades that would be fired from:a rifle. With the advent 
r : ; Downward _ wae y of safe and reliable primer-detonated grenades during World War |, it was 
pull cabaon mores not long before grenades were being adapted to fit standard infantry 
guard opens en ne, 


rifles, Larer developments included fitting the grenade with its own 


PIAT 
peliant cha 
First used in combat in 1943, the British Army's PIAT Mi eee 


{Projector Infantry Anti-Tank) was an unusual 
weapon in that it used a spring-loaded firing system 
to ignite a relatively small propulsion charge. which 
in turn sent a HEAT (High-Explosive Anti-Tank) round 
toa maximum of 330 feet 


troech 


SPECIALIZED GRENADES 
Hand-thrown o+ rifletaunched 
grenades are NOt just explosive 
packed for maiming and GERMAN FLARE PISTOL 
masomum damage, Modem stun Made of zinc, this World War tl 
grenades for example produce Walther Germsn flare pistol 
a“flash-bang" to disorient (teuchtpistol) could fire fares or tear- "Hammertess’ design 


Stabéizing fin 


hostage-takers in a siege. gas cartridges. Rare versions with (weopon cocks wher 
broken open for loading) 
fifled steel barrel liner fired explosive 
shell as anti-tank weapons. 
Double barre! 


RIFLE GRENADE Shrouded Warhead 


BOOBY TRAP PISTOL 
This is a dual-purpose British 


DOUBLE-BARREL GERMAN FLARE PISTOL 


weapor: the bullet projects from one SICHERHEITSPOLIZEI TRUNCHEON Flares were used not only for signaling on the ground, but 

end and is fired by being pressed This “Green Police’ all-metal German truncheon also from the aitr—for example, to alert ground crews tobe meen 

against the user’s body, Used as 3 dates from the twentieth century. A flick of the prepared for on-board casualties before Landing, of to we , 
<a 


booby trap it fires when stepped on wrist throws out a coiled steel spring extension. indicate changes in formation while in flight 


WEAPONS OF ESPIONAGE 


Some of the most innovative and intriguing weapons (including many shown here) are 


weapons have been tailored for use by spies, disguised as ordinary objects. The real heyday for 
special units, and intelligence agents. Because specialized espionage weapons was during World 
concealment is so often necessary, many of these — War II and the decades of the Cold War after that. 
OSS AND SOE 


(Germany, Italy, and Japan). The OSS Social”), the OSS used a variety of unusual 


In June 1942, six months after its entry into worked in close cooperation with its British — weapons in its clandestine operations, many 


World War II, the United States set up the counterpart, the Special Operations developed by the National Defense 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS), an Executive (SOE). Resource Council (NDRC), Such weapons 
agency whose missions included not only Drawing many of its operatives from Ivy included the famous “Liberator” single-shot 


gathering intelligence but also carrying out — League universities and other bastions of pistol (sce special panel, opposite), or 
sabotage and aiding resistance movements _ the East Coast “establishment” (detractors borrowed from the British, like the Sykes- 


Fairbaim Commando Knife. 


in arcas occupied by the Axis powers claimed its initials stood for “Oh So 


DART AND DAGGER 
wo OSS/SOE wea f Wiior 
sbow using rubber banx 


issued to Allied operatives. 


o Ik The dart { 


35, e the easily co 


COFFIN-NAIL DAGGER 


This hollow steel blade was designed to fit into tiny spaces, such a5 pens, pencils, or the 


seams of clothes. It was used by OS: 


GAS GUN 


© tear gas. Although 


NENT AGENCIES, St 


devices discharg Jly chemical comp 


have been used in espionage by various secret se 


MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD 


button on the side 
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LOZENGE-CASE GUN 

An agent of Italy’s Fascist government 
reportedly used this pistol, disguised as 
3 tin of throat lozenges, to assassinate 
an American intelligence operative in 
Switzerland during World War ll) (As 

3 neutral nation, Switzerland was a 
hotbed of espionage and intrigue 
throughout the conflict) To fire the 
weapon, the assassin opened the lid 
and pressed on one of the “lozenges, 
which served as a trigger 


Lanenge sip 
Gaguaing trigger 


DEADLY TOOLS 
The tite gauge and x 
of actual p d for Allied operati 


World War Il. Each is a single-shot .22 pistol 


DEADLY MUSIC 


Made in 1965, this fully functional silver flute was adapted to fire 3 22 


round, A beass screw on one of the keys functions 35 3 tigger 


THE LIBERATOR 
Although not produced especially for the OSS, the occupied Europe and Asia, the idea 
“Liberator” pistol has-—rightly or wrongly—long been being that they would be used on 


associated with that organization. The Liberator was stragglers and sentries, whose 
simplicity itself: A single-shot pistol firing a 45 ACP weapons would then be‘captured 
round through a smoothbore barrel Made of 23 and added to the quenilla group's 
pices of stamped metal, it came in a cardboard box aisenal, In keeping with its 

with ten cartridges (five of which could be stored ina clandestine nature, the gun had no 
Compartment in the grip),a wooden rod for ejecting manufacturer's stampings or other 
Spent cartridges, and a wordless, comic strip-style telltaie markings and it weighed about 
sheet with assembly instructions About a million of one pound, While they may have been 


these guns were made by the Guide Lamp Division of 
the General Motors Corporation in 1942. The weapon 
was nicknamed “the Woolworth gun’ after the 
discount store where all items sold for five of ten 
cents. (The actual unit cost was about US. $2.00) 

Viith an effective range of about six feet, the 
Liberator was really.a weapon designed (6 allow the 
user (if he or she were Daave and lucky) to obtain 
better weapons. This gun was apparently mended for 
mass distribution to resistance fighters in Axis: 


originally intended mainly for distribution in 
Nazi-occupied Europe, there & not much 
evidence many were actually used there, but guerrillas Hofow buat con 
fighting Japanese forces in the Philippines apparently Snr 
used some Liberators to good effect. 

in the early 1960s, the CIA revived the idea of a 
no-frills, single-shos pistol in the form of the so-called 
"deer gun; OF Zip GUNT a successor to the Liberator 
and a 9mm weapon the US. dauibuted to 


anticommunist guerillas in Southeast Ada Siding sheet meta cover 


prevents rounds falling out 
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THE COLD WAR 

When World War Il gave way to the Cold 
War, the OSS gave way to the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA). ‘The CIA 
continued to use one the most effective OSS 
weapons, the .22 Hi-Standard automatic pistol. 
With a design similar to the civilian Colt 
Woodsmen pistol, the Hi-Standard was 
equipped with a silencer developed by Bell 
‘Telephone Laboratories. In keeping with the 
agency's doctrine of “plausible deniability” in 


covert operations, the Hi-Standards in the 
CIA's arsenal were manufactured without any 
markings that would indicate their American 
origin. The CIA also developed a range of 
highly unusual weapons; reportedly, the 
agency worked on an exploding seashell in an 
unsuccessful attempt to kill Cuban dictator 
Fidel Castro, who was an avid skin-diver. 
The KGB, the postwar version of the 
Soviet Secret Police, had its own arsenal of 
unusual weapons, including a 4.5mm gun 


WEAPONS OF ESPIONAGE 


disguised as a lipstick. Issued to female agents, 
this was nicknamed “the Kiss of Death.” KGB 
agents also used poison pens, and wallets 
concealing gas-firing cartridges. ‘The KGB also 
developed for Bulgarian agents the umbrella 
with a pointed end laced with poison (ricin) 
that was used to jab and assassinate Bulgarian 
dissident Georgi Markov in London in 1978. 
So devious was this method of murder that 
only when Markov's body was exhumed did 
Westem intelligence discover the trath, 
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PALM GUNS 

A selection of so-called palm guns were designed to be 
concesied and operated in the palm on the hand. They 
were often used as covert assassinations weapons as well 
as seu-defense firearms by agents during World War Il and 
into the Cold War era as well 


WEAPONS OF ESPIONAGE 


RAZOR PISTOL 
The handle of this American twentieth-century safety 
razor has been used to conceal a small pistol 


LIPSTICK GUN 
This highly decorative lipstick 
Case conceals a tiny weapon 
designed for self-defense. This 

is an American version fired 

by twisting its knurked ring 3 
quarter-tum, The most famous 
lipstick pistol was the KG8’s “kiss 
of death’ for female agents, 
which contained a 4.5mm single- 
shot pstol encased in rubber. 


ZIPPO LIGHTER PISTOL 

There are various different designs for pistots 
hidden within lighters. They were usually fired 
by fully opening the case. Zippos were often 
chosen because their popularity as ighters 
meant they were unkkely Co attract special 
attention. They were also better made than 
other ger models 


PIPE PISTOL 
Another variant. on the.“smoking gun’ is thes American pipe containing 
a spring pistod It is a simple device with a spring-operated firing 

mechanism. The mouthpiece is removed for loading and firing 


( al E M | ( AL QQ B | @) LO G | ( AL WAR FARLY EXAMPLES Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), Sir Chinese civilians. While the facts are in 


Arrows have long been tipped with poisons, Jeffrey Amherst, arranged for blankets used dispute, some historians believe Unit 731's 
z " x ss and there are plenty of medieval accounts of by smallpox patients at the base to be given to —_ activities caused hundreds of thousands of 
The use of chemical and biological agents in warfare— “attackers” as to the “defenders.” Because they are attackers using catapults to hurl the dead local Native Americans. A smallpox epidemic _deaths in China. In the Cold War, both sides 
whether against enemy forces, animals. or civilian relatively inexpensive to produce, chemical and bodics of diseased humans, horses, or other quickly spread throughout the region. stockpiled biological agents like anthrax and 
: : A : a ; n animals into castles or fortified towns to spread ricin (an extremely deadly poison derived from 
populations —stretches back to early use of poisons. But biological weapons are sometimes called the poor disease. But one of the most notorious episodes MODERN TIMES the castor bean). In 1972, concem over the 
despite the fear that they inspire, such weapons have man’s weapons” and as such they are attractive to of deliberate biological warfare came in the In World War I, both sides resorted to dangers of germ warfare led to an intemational 
: : y ‘ : et nye Macaye : : aftermath of the French and Indian War chemical warfare in the form of gases, and treaty forbidding their manufacture and use. 
proved difficult to use effectively, then and now, because __ terrorist organizations. The possibility of a chemical or (1754-63: Enown'as the Seven‘Years Warin _ German agents are also known to have tricd to’ However, in the 1980s, Iraqi dictator Saddam 
spores (like those that cause anthrax) and toxins (like biological attack by a terrorist group or “rogue state” — Europe), which gave Britain control of most of — introduce anthrax among cavalry horses in Hussein used chemical weapons against Iraq's 
botulin, which causes botulism), and other agents often with theoretically countless deaths—remains terrifying North America When the Native American Romania. In World War Il, a secret unit of the — own minonty Kurdish population. In one 
. : leader Pontiac led a revolt against the new Japanese Army, Unit 731, attempted to spread documented episode, as many as 5,000 Kurds 
disperse unpredictably and can be just as deadly to the in the twenty-first century. British overlords, the British commander at diseases like cholera and plague among may have died in one 1988 chemical attack. 


GAS ATTACK 


In World War 1, mustard gas, phosgene, and a“ ” N iB R A R NJ 
chlorine were all released on the battlefield to A L 
incapacitate the enemy. Primitive gas masks 
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Hand grenade 
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POST-WORLD 
WAR Il WEAPONS 


RUSSIAN MAKAROV 


Another version of the Ri 


The most significant development in firearms in the with “caseless” ammunition and even rocket propulsion 
decades after World War II was the proliferation of to replace conventional ammunition and firing systems, 
rugged and versatile assault rifles, especially the Soviet but most contemporary firearms remain based (albeit in 
Kalashnikov (AK47). With over 70 million dispersed highly evolved forms) on designs and systems introduced 


globally, these cheap but deadly weapons fuelled ongoing decades ago or even in the nineteenth century. Self- 
geo-political, civil, and ethnic conflict in the world’s most loading pistols from the 1950 (including those shown 
unstable regions, including Afghanistan. Recent decades here) gained popularity with security forces combating 


have seen civilian and military engineers experimenting __ the growing threat of international terrorism. BOA IPSTORET MANY) Sem ENR nl te 


HANDGUNS Heckler & Koch VP70. It was also the first with magazine capacities of up to 19 
Pistol design stayed somewhat static until pistol that had plastic in its construction rounds, Glocks are composed mostly of 
the 1970s, when the rise of global terrorism In 1983 the Austrian firm Glock AG plastic, which led to fears they could pass 
led to the development of a new generation —_ introduced the first of its extremely through metal detectors, but these fears 
of automatics, most chambered for 9mm. successful Glock series of automatic pistols, — have proven unfounded 


Designed to meet the changing needs of 
law-enforcement agencies and antiterrorist 
military units, these pistols could be carried 


safely, used in close confines (such as 
airplane passenger cabins) with minimal 
danger to hostages or bystanders, and had a 
high magazine capacity. One of the first 
pistols that met these criteria was Germany's 


GYROJET PISTOL 
Americans Robert Mainhardt and Art Bich! developed one of the produced a carbine version, According to some 
Jat va 
tl i as ’ e ‘ 
“KMODELO BELMAEX ; | . : 
WESTON REFORM? se 3 
an Sb Na ahd EASTERN EUROPEAN REVOLVER . | : . 
- ae Say st This revolver dates from post World War 


toy. 


WESTON MINIATURE 
Although Tom Weston is perhaps the best-known twentieth-century maker of BERETTA M9 SEMIAUTOMATIC 
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POST-WORLD WAR II HANDGUNS CONTINUED ... 


TAURUS PT92 SEMIAUTOMATIC PISTOL 


retta factory Brazil t 


SIG P226 SERVICE PISTOL 


his 6 ¢ MVPS Pistot mace by auer. It 
+ tdev ‘ 
af " 
92FS BERETTA SEMIAUTOMATIC PISTOL GLOCK 9MM DUTY PISTOL systems ha 
This was the version that replaced the Colt M91 1Al 3 This semiautomatic pistol was produced for the Austria Mn accer f¢ 
tt atmy just after World War Il and had to fulfill 17 criteria ne t 
This particular mxxiel was also the gun wielded t } nNpo , ned by 
} ee i t vated 5 
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POST-WORLD WAR II WEAPONS CONTINUED ... 


INFANTRY WEAPONS 
The most successful infantry weapon of the 
post-World War II cra is the AK47 assault 
rifle, often called the Kalashnikov after its 
chief designer (see sidebar). Simple 
construction with few moving parts made this 
rifle casy to maintain and use, even by 
relatively untrained troops or guerrilla 
fighters. The AK47 remains ubiquitous in 

the twenty-first century, with probably more 
than 100 million units of the weapon and its 
variants produced as of this writing. 

The postwar years saw the armies of most 
nations adopt selective-fire assault rifles. The 
majority of such rifles were chambered for the 
7.62mm round; for example, the Belgian FN 
FAL, introduced in 1950 and adopted by more 
than 50 nations, An exception was the M16, 
adopted by the United States. It took 5.56mm 
rounds and was based on the Armalite rifle 
designed by Eugene Stoner in the 1960s, In 
recent years, many armies have adopted rifles 
with smaller cartridges, often in “bullpup” 
designs, which place the magazine and action 
behind the trigger guard. Just as the assault 
rifle was an outgrowth of the World War II 
German Sturmgewehr, the belt-fed squad 
automatic weapons now used by many armies 
are an evolution of the German MG42, 
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M. T. KALASHNIKOV 

Born in Kurya, Siberia, in 1919, Mikhail 
Timofeyevich Kalashnikov had no formal 
technical education; instead, he received 
hands-on training as a railroad “technical 
clerk? Seriously wounded in 1941 while 
serving as a tank commander with the 

Red Army, Kalashnikov began working on 
weapons designs during his convalescence. 
He designed a couple of submachine guns, 
butas the Red Army.already had'successful 
submachine guns in production, they werent 
adopted. Kalashnikoy then turmed his talents 
toward the development of a weapon 
known, in Soviet terminology, as. an 
“Automat”—the same assault-rifle concept 


| WANTED TO INVENT AN ENGINI 
COULD HAVE DEVELOPED A NEW TRAIN, HAD | STAYED IN THE RAILWAY. 
IT WOULD HAVE LOOKED LIKE THE AK-47 THOUGH. 


pioneered by the Germans with the MP44. 
(The German weapons designer Hugo 
Schmeisser and some of his associates, who 
had been captured and pressed into Soviet 
service at the end of World War Il, may have 
contributed to Kalashnikov’s work; this is still 
debated) In 1947 the Automat Kalashnikov 
(AK) Model 47, debuted, and the Red Army 
adopted the weapon In 1951. Kalashnikov 
rose to the post of chief weapons designer 
for the Soviet military, produced other 
weapons (such as the 554mm AK-74). He 
won every award possible in the Soviet Union 
and, later, the Russian Federation. In 2004, he 
endorsed his own brand of vodka. He is still 
alive at this writing. 
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THAT COULD RUN FOR EVER. | 


-Mikhail Kalashnikov 
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ABOUT THE BERMAN MUSEUM 


ABOUT THE BERMAN MUSEUM 


Since the Berman Museum of World History opened its doors to the public in April of 1996, thousands of 


visitors have enjoyed its unique and varied collection of art, historical objects, and weapons. Located in the 


Appalachian foothills in Anniston, Alabama, and next door to the seventy-five-year-old Anniston Museum 


of Natural History, which is affiliated with the Smithsonian, the Berman Museum's reputation and 


collection have grown exponentially since its inception. The Berman Museum’s holdings number 8,500 


objects and it has 3,000 items related to world history exhibited in its galleries. Among the many rare and 


fascinating objects from around the world, there are items such as an air rifle from Austria, military insignia 


from German and Italy, a scimitar from the Middle East, and graphically carved kris holders from 


Indonesia. The Museum attracts both a global and regional audience. All who visit can appreciate the 


historic significance of the collection and gain greater awareness and respect of other cultures. 


Its five galleries— Deadly Beauty, American 
West, World War I, World War IL, and Arts of 
Asia—exhibit items spanning a period of 
3,500 years. A focal point of the Deadly 
Beauty gallery is the elaborate Royal Persian 
Scimitar, cirea 1550, created for Abbas the 
Great, King of Persia. The American West 
gallery covers approximately 200 years (c. 1700- 
1900), emphasizing the United State’s political, 
economic, social, and cultural structures, and 
their influences on settling the West. 

The World War galleries use objects from 
the Museum collection to explore the causes 
and conditions of both wars, the historical 
significance of the countries involved, and 
the resulting political, economic, cultural, 
and social changes brought about by each 
war. A rare piece of equipment in the World 
War I gallery is the ‘Tanker’s Splinter Goggles, 
used by tank personnel to protect their eyes 
and faces from metal splinters from machine- 
gun fire. Exhibited in the World War II 
gallery is the M1942 “Liberator” Pistol, as 
well as a large collection of Adolf Hitler's tea 
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and coffee service, purported to have come 
from the last bunker that the Fuhrer 
occupied. The Arts of Asia exhibit features an 
extensive and ever-growing collection of Asian 
textiles, ceramics, sculpture, jade, and metal. 

The Berman Museum of World History is 
home to the vast and eclectic collection of 
Colonel Farley L. Berman and his wife, 
Germaine. Farley Berman, a lifelong resident 
of Anniston, Alabama, served in the 
European theater during World War II, and 
in the occupation force afterward. There he 
met Germaine, a French national. They 
were married and spent the next fifty years 
traveling the world acquiring historic 
weapons and artifacts, paintings, bronzes, 
and other works of art. Berman's self- 
trained collector's eye recognized the 
importance of items that were perhaps seen 
as ordinary, and he made it his mission to 
preserve a few. The Bermans established 
contacts—and a reputation—in numerous 
auction houses and among antique dealers 
in Europe and America, 


BERMAN MUSEUM 
OF WORLD History 


www.bermanmuseum.org 


The Bermans freely shared their 
collection with the public long before the 
City of Anniston constricted the Museum 
facility. Hundreds of military dignitaries and 
others were invited to their home for personal 
tours of their collection. Colonel Berman 
could best be described as a colorful 
storyteller and was notorious for firing blank 
rounds from his collection of spy weapons 
when guests least expected. He advised 
aspiring collectors to purchase good reference 
books, spend some years reading, and visit a 
range of muscums before acquiring. 

During the carly 1990s, several large 
museums expressed interest in receiving 
the Bermans’ collection. They were 
disappointed when Germaine proposed 
that the collection remain in Anniston. 
Colonel and Mrs. Berman's collection 
stands as the core of Berman Museum. 
Since the Museum's opening, many have 
recognized its importance and have 
contributed their own personal treasures to 
this impressive collection, 


840 Museum Drive, Anniston, AL 36206 


mail: P.O. Box 2245, Anniston, AL. 36202-2245 USA 


phone; 256-237-6261 


GLOSSARY 


A 


ACTION Generally speaking, the overall finng 
mechanism of a gun 


ATLATL A spear-throwing device 
ARQUEBUS Shoulder-fired matchlock musket 


ASSEGAL A South African throwing spear, most 
famously used by Zulu warriors 


B 


BAGH NAKH Indian claw daggers with three to 
five curved blades 


BALL A synonym for bullet 
BLUNDERBUSS A short, smoothbore musket 


(occasionally a pistol) with a Mared muzzle 


BOLT In reference to crossbomns, a short dartlike 
projectile, also known as a quarrel 

BOLT-ACTION A gun (typically a rifle) whose 
action is operated by manipulating a bolt, cither 
by drawing it back (“straight pull”) or ona 
rotational axis 


BORE See GAUGE 
BUCKSHOT Lead pellets fired by shotguns 
BUTT, OR BUTTSTOCK The part of a gun braced 


against the shoulder for firing 


C 


CALACULA A Fijian club with a saw-toothed blade 


CALIBER ‘The diameter of a cartridge, expressed in 
fractions of an inch (¢.g., 38, 45) or millimeter 
(e.g., 7.62mm, 9mm) 


CARBINE A short-barreled, compact musket or 
rifle, originally carried by mounted troops or, in 
moder times, by soldiers whose primary jobs 
(vehicle crews, for example) made it impractical 
to carry a full-size rifle 


CARTRIDGE The cased combination of bullet, 
powder, and primer used 
in modem firearms; prior to the introduction of 
the metallic cartridge, the term referred to bullet 
and powder wrapped in paper for case of loading 
muzzle-loading weapons 


CENTER-FIRE A type of cartridge with the primer 


scaled in 4 cavity in the center of its base 


CHAIN MAIL Personal armor made of many links 
of iron or steel riveted together 


CHAMBER The part of a gun in which the 
cartridge is seated before firing 


CHASSEPOT Nincteenth-century French bolt- 
action rifle 


CHUKONU Chinese repeating crossbow 


CLIP A metal strip holding a mumber of cartridges 
for insertion into a gun 


COMPOSITE BOW A bow using bone or other 


material to reinforce wood 


CROSSBOW Type of bow using laterally fixed 


“limbs” 


CROSSGUARD See GUARD 


D 


DAGGER Short knife used for stabbing 


DARRA GUNS Guns produced by the gunsmiths 
of Darra Adem Khel (then part of India, now 
part of Pakistan) 


DERINGER The original weapons made by Henry 
Deringer; the imitation was spelled with an 
additional r 


DERRINGER Short, extremely compact and 
concealable pistol 


DHA HYMYUNG A Burmese dagger 

DHA LWE A Burmese sword 

DHAL A Persian shield 

DOUBLE-ACTION A pistol (either revolver or 


automatic) in which a single, long trigger pull 
both fires the weapon and brings a cartridge into 
the chamber in readiness for firing, See also 
single-action 


DYAK Sword used by the Dyak people of Borneo 


F 


FIGHTING KNIFE, OR COMBAT KNIFE Edged 
weapon intended for use in hand-to-hand 
combat rather than as a tool 


FIRING PIN The part of a gun’s firing mechanism 
that strikes the curtridge’s primer 

FLINTLOCK Gun-firing system utilizing a piece of 
flint striking against a piece of steel to strike 
sparks for ignition 

FU PA (Chinese “tiger fork”) Three-pronged head 
metal head on a shaft 


G 


GAS: OPERATED Term used to describe a gun that 
hips excess gas from the weapon to operate the 
action 


GATLING GUN A mmulti-barreled gun fed from a 
hopper, developed during the American Civil War 
and still in use in an eletetrically operated version 


GUARD Vertical projections on a sword or knife, 
separating the hilt from the blade. Also known as 


GLOSSARY 


crossguard 


GAUGE For shotguns, the equivalent of the term 
“caliber.” in this case expressed as fractions of a 
pound, c.g. 12-gauge; synonymous with bore 


GRABENDOCH German term for “trench dagger” 


GRIP General term for the handle of a sword or 
knife 


H 


HANDGUN Originally used to refer to any firearm 
that could be carried and used by an individual; 
in modern usage it refers solely to pistols 


HILT The portion of a sword grasped by the user, 
usually consisting of the guard, grip, and 
pommel 


HOPLITE Armed artillery soldier of Ancient Greece 


HOWDAH PISTOL A powerful British pistol used 
by clephant riders to fend off tigers 


boa An Arabian curved dagger that was 
mostly decorative but it was also an effective 
fighting knife 


JIAN A Chinese short sword 


K 


KATANA Traditional sword of the Japanese samurai 
KINDJAL A curved double-edged fighting knife of 


the Cossacks 


KOFTGARL A form of decoration consisting of 
gold-intaid steel 


KORA The national sword of Nepal 
KRIS, OR KERIS A traditional knife of Malaysia 


and Indonesia 


KUBA Deadly weapon of the Kuba people from 
West Africa 


KUKRI, OR KHUKURI A Nepalese fighting knife 
KULAH KHUD Indo-Persian helmet 


L,M,N 


LEVER-ACTION A gun that uses a lever, pushed 
downward and then upward by the firer, to load 
and eject cartridges 


LUK Bend in a kris 


MAGAZINE The part of a gun containing 
cartridges in readiness for firing: in rifles, the 
magazine is often charged (loaded) by a clip 
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GLOSSARY 


EMAIN-GAUCHE A dagger held in the left hand, 
used in conjunction with a sword in European 
swordfighting during the Renaissance 


MAMELUKE SWORD A curved sword used by the 
slave-soldiers of Islamic armies, its pattem later 
adopted for ceremonial use in the West 


MATCHLOCK Early firearms which used a slow. 
burning match to provide ignition 
MERE See patu 


MUSKET Generally, a stnoothbore, shoulder-fired 
infantry weapon, in use in the West up until the 
widespread introduction of rifles in the mid- 
nineteenth century 


MUSKETOON A short-barreled musket 
MUZZLE ‘The opening of a gun’s barrel 


MUZZLE-LOADING Used to refer to a gun that 
loads by the muzzle 


NIMCHA A curved, North African blade of varying 
lengths 


P,QU 


PALLASK A double-edged sword designed to 
penetnite the chainmail armor wor by 
mounted soldiers of the Ottoman Empire 


PARTISAN See patu 


PATU A short-handled war club that was the 
principal weapon of the Maori people of New 
Zealand 


PERCUSSION CAP A capsule containing a 
fulminating agent 


PESH-KABZ A curved Persian knife used to 
penetrate chain-mail armor 


PLHA KAETTA A traditional knife of 
Sri Lanka (now Ceylon); mainly a ceremonial 
weapon 


PINFIRE An early type of self-contained cartridge, 


no longer in common use 


PLATE ARMOR Personal armor made of 
overlapping plates of iron or steel 


POMMEL The often knoblike projection atop 4 
sword or knife 


PRIMER The part of a cartridge which, when 
struck by the firing pin, ignites and fires the 
main charge 


PUMP-ACTION A gun whose action is operated by 
a sliding mechanism, usually mounted below 
the barrel 


QUARREL See bolt 


QUILLION Sword separator between blade and hilt 
that can be cither straight or curved; sce guard 


QUIVER Basketlike container for carrying arrows 


4 


R 


RECEIVER Generally speaking, the part of a gun 
incorporating the action, as distinct from the 
stock and barrel 


RECOIL The backward pressure exerted when a 
gun is fired 


RECOIL- OPERATED A type of semi of fully 
automatic gun that uses recoil to opemte the 
action 

RIFLING The process of boring cylindrical grooves 
into a gun barrel to stabilize the bullet in flight, 
thus increasing accuracy 


RIMFIRE A type of cartridge in which the primer is 
evenly distributed around the rear of the base 


ROUND Synonym for cartridge, usually used to 
refer to magazine capacity, ¢.g., twenty-round, 


S 


SABER, OR SABRE Curved sword typically used by 
cavalry 

SAFETY The part of a gun's action designed to 
prevent accidental firing 


SALAMPUSA An iron-bladed sword used by the 
warriors of the Salampasu people of Africa 


SCABBARD Receptacle for carrying a sword 


SCIMITAR Catcleall term for curved-bladed 
swords of Middle Eastern origin 


SELF-LOADING Used to refer to guns that will fire 
once with each trigger pull without the need to 
reload; the term is synonymous with 
semiautomatic 


SEMIAUTOMATIC See self-loading 


SNAPHANCE, SNAPHAUNCE A type of lock, an 
ancestor of the flintlock 


SHEATH Receptacle for carrying a knife 


SHOTGUN Smoothbore, shoulderfired weapon, 
typically firing buckshot; most commonly used 
in hunting but also in combat 

SINGLE-ACTION A revolver that has to be 
manually cocked before each shot; singleaction 
automatics require cocking only before the first 
shot is fired; see also double-action 


SMOOTHBORE A gun with an unrifled barrel. See 
rifling 
SODEGARAMI The Japanese sleeve grabber that 


was used by police to immobilize criminals 


STOCK Any part of a gun which is gripped with the 
hand before firing. ¢.g,, forestock; see also butt 


T,U 


TORADOR An matchlock musket that was used in 
India for hundreds of years 


TANTO A Japanese dagger used by the Samurai 
THUMBSCREW A torture device that compressed 


the thumb or other fingers using a screw 
TREBUCHET Medieval catapult 


TRIGGER The part of a gun's action pulled back 
by the firer’s finger to discharge the weapon 


TULWAR, OR TALWAR Allstec! Indiin curved 
saber 


UMKHONTO South African spear 


W,Y,Z 


WHEEL LOCK Firing mechanism that used the 
friction of a spring-pawered metal wheel against 
iron or flint for ignition 


YARL A Japanese straight-headed spear 


YATAGHAN A major blade weapon of the 
Ottoman Empire from the fifteenth through the 
ninetecnth centuries 


ZWEIHANDER The longest sword of the 
European Renaissance; from the German 
for “two-hander™ 
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Chase, Anton, 182 
Chamepot, Antoine, 213 
chussepot hayonet sword, 100 
chassepot magazine rifle, 213, 215 
Characlut aakenatic nile, 262 


chesrécal and biological warfare, 250, 265, 


34, 300-301 


keives and daggers, Si, 81, $2, 85-89 
Nanyus annce, 34 
potok, 255 
poke arms, 45, 46, 47 
fepeatiny, crowberw, 37 
thimoeeron hide armor, 45 
signal gan, 124 
ywonds, 83-87, 9-91, HGHIT 
theoeaing star, 73 
of World War 1, 235 
cholera, med a a weagon, 301 
Churchill, Winston, 219 
Citesssian dagger, 62 
Coil War. See Ainerican Coil War 
claw blades, 75, 79 
Clermont pistol, 132 
chewed, S4-91 
Chinese edged weapons, 35-9] 
ps 
Japanese tanto, $4 
Clovis poants, 15 
clubs aed spears, 10-33 
cluster bomb design (Leonardo), 139 
coaching cazbine pistol, 222 
cout pistols, finthock, 132, 141 
Cochean, | Wy 176, 186 
Cochom, Menno van, 138 
Cochom snvetas, ES 
cofEm coil dagger, 24 
Cogywell & Harrison tansition gun, 187 
cin, Chinese copper, 19 
Cold Wat weapon, 297 
Collier, Elisha, 180 
Colt, Sammut L, 182 
Colts, 182 
Adams revolver wx, 195 
Amy Model revoher, 182, 183, 205 
AS aromatic, 221, 252 
Contract New Service revolver, 252 
DA AL revelber, 185 
imitations and conipetitoss, 184, 18~ 
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7 
Lightning deuble-sction revolver, 183 
Lighthizg rifle, 09 
muss peodoction mith interchunscable 
pasts by, 180 
MI911 auboenutic pital, 220 
mctallic cartndgges aod 189 
44 Medel 160, 201 
Model 1855, 56 carbine, 154-185 
Model No. 3 dentingers, 178 
Navy 4 revolver, ISI 
New Navy deublowetion revelver, 183 
Foacemsker revolver, 182 
Pocket Model revolver (1849), 18] 
Police Postine revolver, 265 
SicShooter revelver, 182 
“Texas Patenon”™ 36 revelver, 1899, 182 
‘Thanderet doullouction revoher, 183 
Vest Pocket Hammetless, 226 
Vicker mxhine gun, 263 
Walkce 41 revolver, 182 
Colt's competitors, 154, 186-197 
combination weagons, 236-43 
“Apxhe,” 242 
Arab slive whip, 239 
238 
boarding ay and gun, 145, 238 
Le Contemuire, 242 
cutlass pistol, 242 
dagger potob, 241, 243 
dirk pistol, 241 
Bthioptun shld, 236 
fick dagaee life-preseever, 238 
fiinthock pistol ax, 239 
Hodges catapult gun, 40-241 
Indian combo, 236, 237, 239 
Katara with pistol, 72 
knife pistol, 241 
knafe revolver, 243 
murtchlock crowbew, 240-24] 
ovcrandainder weapon, 243 
pastel dasgen, 240, 242 
posted kad, 242 
pockettnife percawéon pistols, 40 
trunchoon gun, 237 
‘Turkish gunshicld, 236 
Cometeck, Charles, % 
Confederate weapons, 199, 200, 202-203. 
See abo Awerican Civil War 
Consplo ax, $9 
copper, 18-20, 5S 
conmorant motif, 58 
Cormac: gun, 239 
Connell, Bormaed, 148 
Cossack hindjal, 62 
Coupde-poing pastedet “Wal” 242 
Codey, Battle of 94-95 
Crimean War, 155 
croasbxras, 36-37, 95, 139, 24-241 
crons dagger, 43 
croubill, IndoPenian, 47 
Cruades, $243, 99 
cuirass, 49 
cuirasiky, 15] 
culvering, 126 
Canter, George Ammtrony, 205 
cuthanes, 145 
cuthes pistol, 242 
Cyrech woapatn, 210-21), 272-273 
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DAI] Colt revolver, 185 
dagger pistols, 241, 243 
dug, See knives and dagen 
duisho, 14 


Danish woapors, 97, 195, 253, 256, 287 
cho sword, Indovsaan, 113 
Darra pistols, 126-127, 165 
Sxe ato Indun weapoos 
darts, foe cronsbonay, 24 
Da Vinci, Leonardo, 138-159 
Davis, Jeffenon, 205 
Duy, John, 228, 230 
Duyak mensdous, 118-119 
death organ design (Leonardo), 138-139 
deoupitation, 59 
deception, weapoen of 225-233 
cane gure, 228-233 
dagger in wooden sheath, 232 
hikingstick gun, 225 
Key guns, 125, 130-131, 231 
muctine gan shell gun, 225, 297 
pocket book revelver, 233 
shotgun cane, 29) 
swagyctatich gun, 228-229 
sword cane, 232-233 
toearint dagaee, 233 
umbrells gun, 225-229 
walkingstick Mospips, 230 
walkingstick gums, 228, 230-231 
walbingotick stiletto, 232-233 
zip guns, 231 
Ste cho opiceage weaporn 
*Defendu Sistem,” 267 
Degtuarey DP Model 1928 
machine gum, 286 
Denngge, Henry, 175, 222 
deeringens, H6rt-165, 178-179, 222. 
Sve ho peppetbox pistols 
Desert Eagle, Magnum, 395 
Deutch Waffen & Munitions Kibriken 
(DWM) 218 
dhual (shield), $2 
dirks, 62, 345, 241 
dog hicad pistol, flinthock, 141 
Doppchokinen, 99 
doublotrigaee Bring axtem, 192 
dragoon officer's sword, 104 


English weapons. See British weapons 
entrenching teol bayonet, 267 
& pe, 101 
expada ropces, 101 
opkonure weapons, 222, 294-297, 299 
ostoc, 
Ethiopian sbickds, $3, 236 
European weapons: 
alarm and trap, 24 
arrow points, 25 
ave, 23 
blanderberses, 154, 155 
bows and arrows, 3637 
combination, 237, 243 
concealed, 230-231 
dagger and fighting beives, 62-64 
deengens, 19 
dress vwords, 101-105 
flinthocks, 140, 142, 143, 146-147 
hey gum, 134,231 
long, swords, 98-100 
maces, 41, 42 
matchlocks, 127 
tnortan, 13S 
pepperbones, 169, 175, 177 
percussion, 10, 166-169 
penonul pistols, 224 
pole aren, 4 
tovohers, 195, 197, 254 
short swceds, 97, 250-251 
speats, 3 
whicel hocks, 128 
See abo specific coantrics 
LEspheeatour Mitraille, 254 
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Paebaim, W. E_ 267 

falhag-tdock brecets, 201, 204, 205 

Fall hiemgewehe 7,92mam (Paratroop) 
rile, 276 

fang, (Chinese saved), 116 


dress swoeds, 101-105. See alto ceremonial Pijiun war clubs, 32 


weapon 
drum, Thagit, 30 
drum boy nde, 151 
duabigzition weapons, 14 
Dublin Castle pesto’, fintlock, 133 
duckfoot pistols, flinthock, 134, 137 
ducting, pistls, 152-153, 162, 165 
ducting suords, 101 
Dunonthice & Soon, 241, 242 
Dutch weapons, 213 
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catly firearems, timebine of, 122-123 
Eddystone Enfield rifle, 259 
cdiged weapons 
ed Woeld War 1, 249-251 
o€ Woeld War H, 249, 251, 266-267, 
19 
Sve ato keives aed dagger: swords 
Edward VII jking, of Eradand), 207 
cap, Chiron, S4 
Eayptian ave, 20 
Ellice, Wiliam, 209 
Ellis, John, 262 
Encrnyy at the Gates (film), 293 
Enfiché 
No.2 Mark 1° rewlver, 274 
No.2 MKIL eevolver, 274 
periscope rile, 257 
tile (1870), 166-167 
5377 rifled nuket, 22 


finger knives, 78 
Finnish mortar, 281 
Haak, 38, 40-41, 43 


Bick danger Roproctver, 238 

Bint aves and Mode, 14, 15 

flintlocks 
Adtkam slave trade guns, 149 
Arorncan mountain tun trade gun, 

146-147 
Auab flintlock maguctet, 148 
bhunderbeases, 142, 154-157 
cance igyniter, 129 
ducting pistols, 152 
foarturel peppetbon pistol, 175 
Frenset, 132, 136, 141, 148, 151, 158 
granade Launchers, 141, 145 
muatchlock ccenenken, 124, 15S 
mechanésm of, 129, 133 
in the Napoleonic Wis, 151 
Nock volley gun, 148 
istol as, 239 
pistols, 129, 132-137, 141-142, 147, 
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pistolaword, 137 


seuptunce pitoh, 134, 148 
tinder big)iter, 157 

Hint weapons, 14-15 

flute gin, 295 

FN FAL assault rifle (Belge), 36 


Foosth, Meander, 159, 160 
fooath-type prrany system, 160, 161 
Fort Srunders, aswult on, 172-173 
fouchard, +4 
houston] peppetbox pistols, 146, 175 
Francaise d'Arm & Cycles de Saint 
Etienne, 234 
Freoch weapoes: 
bayonets, 250, 265 
blundertawes, 14 
boltaction magazine difles, 216-217 
carmons, 154 
combination woupcan, 239, 24), 242 
concealed weaporn, 233 
chegers, 62 
deenngen, 179 
dress ynords, 101, 102, 105 
ducking pistols, 152, 153, 162 
Hintlock-percuvion comensons, 159 
fhintlocks, 132, 136,141, 148, 151, 158 
handixld gungemder weapoen, 
124, 125 
machine guns, 262, 263, 256.287 
tmortan, 23) 
pepperbones, 169, 170, 177 
perctanion, 162, 165, 166-167 
penonul petols, 222, 223, 224, 226, 227 
tevohers, 192, 254 
ries, 216-217 
shocld, 55 
submachine gunn, 291 
swoeds, 77, 97, 100-103, 105-107, 151, 
250-231 
of World Wor 1, 250.251, 254, 262, 263 
of Word War IL 268, 280, 286, 291 
fa pa, 46 


Gal, Uriel, 310 

gambler’s penh damper, 204 

Gane Getter overand-under weapon, 243 
ganaptce wartare, Yrt-265 

Catan, Jolin C277 

Garrett, Pat, 183 

b/d tally uh, 265 

gas gun, 24 

gas masks, 250, 301 

yas warkaee, 250, 265, 24, 300-301 
Gatling, Richaed Jordan, 0) 
Gatling, gars, 199, 200, 262 


Conceal Motes Corpreation, 295 
GermmanGermunic weapons: 
sesstank gun, 28 
wtornatic pistols, 211, 218-219, 221, 
253, 270-275, 272 
ap 137 
baton, 285 
bayonets, 268, 253, 305 
boltextion magazine tifles, 214-215 
ceremonial, World War 1, 282-283 
ceremonaal, World War 11, 254-285 


machine guna, 262, 2SS-259 
manners, 210-211, 214-215, 268, 293 
nortan, 251 

organ gam, 13S 

percussion, 166-169 

podols, 270-271, 272, 292, 293, 302, 


Ea 
tevolvers, 252, 254 
rifles, 168-169, 214-215, 258-261, 


submachine gam, 25%, 291, 309 
wnceds, 100, 105-106, 248, 282-285 
trunchcors, 292-293 
wheel locks, 128 
whagn, 292 
of Woeld War 1, 248-249, 251, 252, 
244, 2574262 
of Woeld Wer IL 264, 268, 269-272, 
278, 284, 258-289, 29), 292, DH 
Bay 
German fenpertal saber, 245 
Garman Petice bayonet, 283 
germ warkre, 300-301 
Cowalthoufen, +4 
Gewehr Model 1888 magazine ville, 214 
ahediatoratyte ovord, 97 
dane, 4 
Glncett (Real Fabboca d'Anni Ghoenti) 
MIOIO Astoonatic revolver, 253 
Sinan automatic pistol, 221 
ISS4 revolver, 25% 
Check automate pistols, 302, 305 
*onsary of tern, 312-314 
Gocting baton, 285 
Ceodwin & Co, dockfoot fimleck pistols, 
it 
Geodon highlander’s belinet, 50 
gabcndoch, 249 
grain fails, #0 
Granatwerter $6 exetar, 281 
peat yaced_ 9) 
Grcek weaporo, 23, 4,48 
arcenskee colt, 16 
grenade Launchers 
carbine, 278, 301 


Mth bord ste, 25) 

im anal warfare, 145 

“pineapple design,” 257 

rifle, 279 

specialized, 292 

worn troopers shck, 280 
guzed potols, Aintlock, 135 
gunect abt, French, 100 
gunpowder, introduction of, 122 
gin shiclds. See shickds 
Gurldu Kuki, 60-61, 71, $3, 48 
Crrokct pistol, 303 
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hackbuts, 126 

C.G, Hensel, 195 

hair triggers, 153 

hualberds, 44,46, 95 

Hallstam becewe blade, 23 

Handa, 14 

fund carmen, 125 

fund gonnes, 124-125 

hundhebd gunpemdce wespons, 124-129 

Handy Gun (Hartington & Richardson 
Anno), 191 

Harper's Rory Medel 1542 market, 168- 
169, I 


Harrington & Richardson Seatechurmes 
Handy Gun, 191 
Hraken, Sonel and Jacob, 204 


HEAT (High-Explosive Anti ink) rounds, 


% 
Heeler & Koch, 211 
MP5 subenacties guan, 39 
Univeral Self. asdiew Pistol (USP), 
ws 
VP70 pistol, 302 
hiclmet becaket mord, 117 
helinets, 48-51, 95 
Henry, Benjaretn “Tyler, 201, 206 
Henry rife, 206, 207 
brtingatick gun, 225 
Mirnker Scheatren rifle, 285 
HiStandard 22 sutocutic potol, 297 
Hodecs catapult gun, 24-241 
hoo bade, steatite, 17 
holster potod, 132,135, 151 
boplites, 49 
Horse Guaeds sword, 104 
home pooh, fintlock, 132 
Hotchkiss Poetative machine gun, 263 
brandah pistols, 175 
Maedecd Yours War, 36, 9495 
Mexporm: 
MIF potol, 255 
1433 revodver, 196 
Mumites, 38 
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mexondury weapons, 43 
Indian mahout Comac gin, 237 
Indus, American, weapons and tools, 
15-16, 21, 30-31 
Indian torador, 126-127 
Induin Weapon 
buttloaves, 56, 57, 59 
blunderbuses, 155, 157 
bows, 4 
chew daggers, 79 
chain, 32 
combination weapoen, 236, 237, 239 
cemxcealed weapons, 230-233 
fintlock-percanaon convendons, 159 
Hintlocks and flintlock combinations, 
146-147, 199 
jaenbiva, 66, 68, 75, 76 
katara, 65, 9, 0, 72-33, 79 
knives and dagger, 68, 70), 74-77, 79 
“brextle duster,” 79 
leather ance, 49 
traces, 3-39, 40, 237 
tadchlocks, 126-127 
peecursion, 164, 165 
poile arriis, 45, 47 
shields, 53, 236 
wwoods, 71, 113, 151 
teeming knife, 79 
Indooesan sword, 59 
Infanteriegeweht Modal 1834 socket 
bayonet, 199, 203 
Iranian iron and bronze ax-head, 24 
See aho Ponan weapom 
lish weapons, 133, Soe aso British 
weapons 
lon Age. 21 
ion weapons, 24-25, 28.29, 33 
Ikari weaports, in the Crusades, 43 
See aho Arab weapcen 
hesch subrmactrine garo, 310 
Itahan weapons 
elim and tup, 234 


automatic patals, 221, 253 
coremwedal, World War 1, 284-285 
of expionage, 295 
flintlocbs, 135 
lickaxts, 50,95 
knwo, 244 
mortar, 279 
pistols, 221, 227, 253, 30-304 
pok ant, 14, 95 
revolver, 233 
fills, 244-215, 259, 278 
shields, 35 
shletto, 62 
subenachine guns, 239 
waords, 254-285 
of Wodd War 1, 253, 259 
of Would War I, 271, 278, 299, 289, 
Pia) 
vey handles, 74, 77, $0-82 


jailer's hey gun, 130 
jambna, 66-47, 65, 75, 76 
bnisane, @ 
Japanese weaponry, 
chain mail, 
combination weapoms, 241 
concealed weapom, 228, 232-233 
hetonets, 51 
iron swoed guard, 24 
loeves and dagzens, St), 82, 54 
machine guns, 255 
muatchlocks, 127 
tonttars, 250 
naginata, 45 
potols 127, 270-271 
tevohvers, 253, 272-273 
nie, 276 
signal anrgws, 4 
spears, 33 
words, 80, 54, 14-115, 232-233 
of World War §, 233 
of World War 1, 270-271, 273, 
250, 288 


pan, Chines, 90-91, 116 
kebroon bavort, 269 
Jeegermen, Erik, 217 
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Ko-Hoe fiyhiting knife, 266 

Kalashaiho (AKS7), 302, 306, 07 
Kalohaitkew, M.'T, 307 

KAR-98 rifle, 210, 21), 258, 259 

kadura, 110 

Katamars, 114-115 

katacas, 65.69, 70, 72.73, 79 

Kentucky tifle, 49, 202 

Kerman weapoen, 35, 78, See oe Miican 


weapons 
Kerr, James, 207 

Key guns, 125, 130-131, 232 

KGB, 297 

Khunjor, 68, 74,75. See abe jaenbaya 
kindial, Comack, 62 

“the Kiss of Death” Higetick gun, 297, 299 
*Kisce Mortar,” 280 

krufe pistol, 241 

krafe revedver, 243 

knights keawword, 9? 

Knights of Malta svced, 43 


haves and daggers 
Africum, 65, 78 
Avwcrican, 199, 202, 204, 256-257 
Asia Minor, 68-71, 74-77 
Bostic href, 6#, 199, 203 
British, 62, 145, 267 
tworue, 23, $2 
Chinese, 8), $1, $2, $5-S9 
coffinauil danger, 204 
Confederate, 199 
dunt, ortgin of term, G2 
dagger im woodkn sheath, 232 
dune with became hamdle, 64 
Frencts dagget, kfthunded, 62 
gzenbler’s push duggct, 4 
guacho knife, 63 
German, 249, 266, 269, [HIS 
iron daggers, 25, 63 
ftalian Fascist Pasty Lnife, 254 
jambiva, 66-67, 68, 73, 76 
Japan, 9), 82, 54 
Latara, 68-69, 70), 72-73, 79 
Kenyan writ and Gngce iniives, 73 
ries, 92-93 
fukn, Gurkha, 41, 71, $3, 48 
Native Aincrican cogger dagger, 21 
pen dagger, silver, 297 
Russian Sendet, 62, 266 
Spanish, 63, 64 
tanton, 80, 84 
throwing, blade, 65 
‘Tibetan citual iron dagger, 24 
toearist dagger, 233 
‘Turkish, 69 
wooden cross dagger, 43 
wrist dagger, 78, 244 
bawackle darters, 79, 242, 249, 257 
Kolb, Hoewy, 225 
koca »word, 71, 118 
Korean iron aemes, 25 
Krag, Ok, 217 
Kraplorgnscn magarine rifle, 215,217 
hrises, 92-93 
Kubary weed, 110 
kab (Ghokuri}, 60-61, 71,53, 248 


Kuaksutl copper dagger, 21 
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lady’s pistols, 178, 225 

Lancaster pintol, hort 

lancet, 9S. 

Lane cane gun, 228 

Lebel bayonet, 250 

LeoEnficld M1917 Mark Il riffle, 239 
Lee-Methed magazine rifle, 215 
Lefaucheur revolver, 192 

Lemans of Lancaster County, 149 
LeMat, foun Nounder Frances, 199, 203 
LeMut péstol, 199, 203 

Leonardo da Vines, 135-139 

lever crombow, 36 

Lewis Light machine gun, 257, 262 
“Liberatog” pistel, 295 

lighter pastel, zippo, 299 


Lightning Colt doubloaction revedver, 183 


Lightuing Colt nfle, 17 

Liliget pistol, 265 

linc-throwing, pistol, 235 

lion laufe, Mani, 65 

lipstick pistol, 297, 299 

Lend, Thomas, 177 

lorysturreied percusson cap pistol, 167 
longbemy, 36, 4-95 

longymceds, 93-100 
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Locerer rifled musket, 199, 203 
Locos sirufe shot pesol, 162 
Louis NII eoval quand word, 99 
Louis XIV (ling of France), 101 
keaergecase gun, 295 
Lashwalke Amy daggers, 254 
Lastwafie word, 254 
Lager: 
Artillery, 219, 270 
with deum magarmy, 271 
Sheu, 218 
Soiss Army, 238, 219, 253 
Lager, Georg, 215, 219 
Ink 92 
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MAAL carbine, 385 
maces, 25, 38-40 
machete, Collins, 66 
machine guns, 2540283 
American, 256-257, 262-263, 286- 
287, MS 
Reith, 262-263, 286-287 
developincer of, 286 
German, 262, 288-299 
Riawian Sonict, 286, 287 
mibmachine guns, 246, 265, 289-291 
watercooled, 221 
machine gun shell gum, 225, 297 
Maxyram Desert Baye, 395 
main gauche, 63 
Mamburdt, Robert, 303 
Makarov; Nikedy Fodesonieh, 303 
PM semitutomatic peted, HF 
standard sidearm, 303 
mollachite, 20 
Maksy knives, 92-93 
Muarnelube swords, 43, 113 
tramdaus, Dayal, 115-119 
Mandino sword, 111 
Mandatttan Fircarmn Co, 205 
MannlichiceCarcannx 
: Launebacr, 278 
rifle, 258 
Manton, Jolin and foacph, 107 
docling pistols, 153 
petcussion cap myer, 160 
Maori pats, 32 
Marthe Safety Ave Comparey, 243 
Murktte 38 peppetbers, 174 
Marin ke Beeargoens, 158 
Mack 11, xcdel 1876 Mantint-Henry rifle, 
212 
Mark § Meetar, aitbome, 279 
Martin; Goceg), 297 
Mark V Sinalls No. 4029, 163 
Muzlin machine gun, 263 
Mactinsid Horny Bex, 201, 242 
Masai seme, 65 
MAS 7,65enm subenachine gun, 291 
Masces’s ywords, %, 102, 103 
Maxechusctts Arms Company: 
Confederate murzleboaders, 202 
Maynued carbene, 50 cahber, 207 
28 sixubot rewher, 185 
31 sneshet revolvers, 188 
syed by Colt, 1SS 
MIG6 assault rifle, 305 
tnatchlock guine 
commenions, 124, 158.159 
tombe combination. 40-241 
finthock vs, 124 
Indian, 126-127 
Japanese, 127 
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INDEX 
mechanism in, 124, 126 mraskety 
Mauer: Amerxun, 199, 200-20), 202 
Asgentinian, 210-211, 269 Aptian, 199, 205 
bayonet and scobboed, 211 French, 148 
Belgun, 268 Gorman ubiccllock 128 
Brocentundle, 201, 218, 219 in naval warfare, 145 
Crcelxohonkian, 210-211 Mawolini Shotel sword, 284-285 
Geenuan, 221, 214-215, 268, 293 teaastacd gas, 250 
Persian, 210-211 Muteig French cavalry ridic, 1664167 
proece brent, 251, 257 tevazzkclooders, 199, 202, See alo 
Swedish, 210-221 bhanderbuses 
Manner, Wilhelm and Paul, 211 Myceraran spearhead, bronze, 22 
Maxim, Ham, 218, 263 
Maximilian f pallask, 95, 96 
Maxim machine gun, 262-263 N 
Mana weapons, 15 
Mayeuck, fobm, 178 pagjnats, Japanese, 45 
Maycock minature pepperbox pinto, 178 Nasobe: 
Mayrurd, 161 M+ pistol, 270 
canbine, 207 M94 pistol, 271 
Percusion Tape Primes systema, 161, patol, Zod model, 253 
188, 202 Namyuc armor, 4 
MBA Asoctates, 303 Napolconic Wary, 145, 148, ISQ.151 
MI Carbine, 277 Napolcon’s sword cane, 106 
M4 carbine, 415. Nanirt battabors, 60 
Le Menilicuy palin pistol, 222, 227 National Defense Resource Council 
Movolithic Bra, 4 INDRC), 24 
rental cartridges, 159 Native Amxnican weapons and tools, 
mnectalborry, ancient, 18-25 15-16, 21, M3) 
bronze, 18-20, 22-23 manal dirk, Scottidh, 62 
copper, 18-19, 20 naval warfare, 144-145 
integrated weapons, 19 Nay 44 Colt revolver, 151 
iron, 4-25 Nany Medel 36 singlewetion Manbattan 
omuencntaticn in, 19 revelver, 235 
tincline of ancicrA weapon, 12-13 Nazi Labor Corps kaade, 285 
incteon, on for, 24 NBC traclear, bickogcal, chemocal) suit, 
Mexican pinto, 302 01 
MI Garand mifle, 246, 276, 277 NDRC (National Deferse Resource 
MGA2 machine gan, 288-259, 306 Counc’), 24 
Military & Builce 38 Strith & Wesors, 190 needle gun, 213, 215 
tnindatare key potol, 131 Neolithic cave paintinyp, 1213, 15 
Miraé ball, 199 Nepakse weapons 
rrequelet, 145 Lora, 71, 118 
maguedet leek, 142 bakn (Riukan), 60-61, $3, 248 
Mitraillcuse, 262, 265 New Arey 4 sixabot revolver, 189 
MII basonet, 269 New Havens Arms Company, 206 
M249 light machine gun, 309 New Land Pattem 65 holver pistol, 151 
Moho Shoeai Ekotoba, 114-115 New Nay Colt doablovetion revolver, 183 
Mogugol raw silk ditty, 49 nimcha, 65 
Monuyol vwoeds, 112-113 Nock, 106 
imonitor pistol (C. B. Allen), 186 blunderbarwes, 155 
Moore, Daniel, 189 volley gun, GeBock, 148 
Moore's Patent Fitcarrns Company, 189 North & Couch: 
Mocat gun, 125 gamesbooter, 176 
ineegxeatern, 4 trap gun, 235 
tooening, stat mace, 3$ Norweguin weapoes, 217 
meatus, 138, 257, 279-281 
= ONG 
carbine MOF, 276 
7.62mi Model 1891 boltection rifle, ’ 
207 obsdimn weapots, 15 
M9LG(US9 Hike, 261 organ pun devign (Leonardo), 138-139 
Mountain Men, 146-147, 204 omithoptct design (Leonardo), 139 
MP (Machinepistole): OSS (Office of Strategic Services), 24 
Model 1940, 291 Ova, 21 
Model 1946, 289 Pachmayr, Emil, 169 
MP3 sabenachine gun, 09 Pakobthic tone weapons, 14-15 
MPS5K subenachine gun, 3? pallink, 95,95 
MPH) “Schimetssct™ sabmachins paken guns, 222, 227, 297 
gun, 246 Parverfius, 393 
MP4 Steneyewehir svciult rifle, porceersiccher, 95 
246, 276 parade swords, 103 
MeL rifle, grenade for, 293 partisans purtizan peke, 45 
MH nile with grenade Lruncher, 301 patch box ccenpurtmscnts, 168 
rend pools, 17S, 222, 223 Patent Anos Marnafactisring Company, 
Mugful sword, 112 182 


ae 


Paterson revolvers, 19), 152 

Pasi, Adelina, 224 

Patti pinfice rewher, 224 
Peacemaker Coa revolver, 182 
Poanen, fohn, 182 

Pélisier, Armablofeafacques, 155 
pen dugyr, alver, 297 

pen gun, Geonan, 24 


popectben perousson revober (Cogswell), 


1s? 
pepperbox pasteds, IF4-179, 186, 187 
percemion cap stem, 159, 1-161 
percusion weapons, 160-169 
coomensons, 158-159, 166-167, 151 
flare gum, 163 
hey gunn, 130.134 
pistols, 160, 162-167 
revolvers, 163 
nies, 16-109 
periscope rifle, 257, 261 
Pordan weapons 
arronbead, bronze, 22 
ancy, 24, 97, 99 
hevas, 4 
comnbinabon weapons, 2441 
flintlocks, 129 
hefenets, 49 
Uhanjar, 68, 9, 70, 75 
knives and dangers, 68-69, 10, 74, 77, 
40 
manners, 210-211 
pole ans, 45, 47 
toqal scimitar, 108-109, 112 
shocks, $2 
wwords, 112-113 
personal deferwe weapons, 222-227 
Baby revelven, 225 
bicycle pistol, 222 
Brevete reforms pistole, 226 
Chicago Protector palm potol, 222, 
” 
coaching carbine pasted, 222 
Canlots squeeze pestol, 227 
lady's pntol, 225 
Le Menveillcar palm pistol, 222, 227 
wauff pistols, 178, 222, 223 
palm guns, 222, 227, 299 
pinfire revolver, 224 
pocket pistol, 222-226 
‘Triterzio xpaceze pistol, 227 
poh atu, 68, 70 
Philippine weapon, 92, 278 
phowene, 2% 


PLAT (Projcetee, Infantry, Anti-Tank), 251, 


PL) 

pila kactts, 74 

pikes, $4, 151 

pillow mon, 99 

pttefire revedver, 179 

pipe pctl, 277 

pistol dagger, 242 

Pitolet Maktrovs (PM) serndactornatic 
pintal, 303 

pistol knife, 242 


blundertenses, 142, 154-157 
derringers, 164-165, 178-179, 222 
developement of 128, 392 

ducting, 152-153, 162, 165 

pol, 222, 227, 299 

peppetbox, 174-179, B86, 1ST 
percumion<ap, 16), 162-167 
pont World War Il, 302-305 

of World Wir 1, 252-253, 255 

of World War I, 270-275, 292 
See abso auitoenstic pistols, individual 


patoh 

pistsLowoed, flinthock, 137 

plaguc, a a meapon, 301 

Plains Endian clubs, 31 

pocket book revolves, 233 

pocketdnife percervton pistols, 240 

Pocket Model Colt revolver (1549), 181 

pocket pistol, 222-226 

potsons, 250, 265, 24, 30.301 

pole arms, 4-47, 59, 95 

Powt-Weeld War II weapom, 322-310 

hacedpuns, 42-305 
infantry weapons, 306-310 

PPS (Pitedet Pullcenct Shpagiy) 
submachine guin, 246, 290, 291 

Presentation ywords, 104, 107 

Prohibition, ganupter warfsre in, 264-265 

Proxetor, Infrntry, Anti Tank (PLAT), 251, 
Pa 

Prussian genceal’s sword, 106 

push dugper, 208 


R 


Qisdbwohs, 105 

quillon Hock, nuby, 108 

rail guen, 14-5 

rampart guns, 5, 125, 13-139 

rapices, 101 

Rot & Gasicr Model 1898 revolver, 197 

caw vilk shirts, Mongel, 4) 

razor pistol, 297 

red gum, Rintlock, 146-147 

Redoubtable sevelver (Henrion, Dawy & 
Heuschen), 24 

Reschorevoher MISTY, 195 


Remangion Arm Company: 
Model 1863 Amy revolver, 189 
model 24 xmizatomatic 22 sporting 
rifle, 168-169 
“New Army” 4H sivahot, 189 
Retninggoe-Ridce magazine gextol, 179 
single-shot, rolling block rifle, 207 
repeating crombow, 37 
tepeating weapons, timeline of, 172-173 
rewlhvers: 
Aencrican, 186, 188, 190, 199, 201, 
203-203 
Belaan, 191, 193-195, 197 
British, 1946, 191, 192, 196, 274-275 
Colt, 190-183, 186, 205, 252, 265 
douibie- vx. singkeaction, 186 
European sovsbet, 254 
French, 192, 234 
as, 234 
Gorman, 252, 34 
Italian, 233 
Japanese, 233, 272-273 
Swedish, 196 
Suiw, 253 
See ahes Colt’; Colt's competitors; 
speoiic revohen 
Rhctamxtall hunting rifks, 211 
thinooeros hom, 
ribauldegquin design (Leonardo), 139 
Richmond Sturps, 202 
rein, 297, 301 
rifle-bareel percunion patoly, 165 
rile grenades, 279, 293 
rife 
Aancrican, 224, 206-209, 259, 277, 306 
antitank, 278 


assault, 246, 276, 302, 306-318, 307 
Notrian, 216-217, 238-259, 30s 
automatic, 265, 301 
Belguan, 213, 261 
bedhacticn: magazine, 212-217 
British, 256, 259 
Browrmny, 265, 286, 287 
Dutch, 213 
French, 216-217 
Ceernan, 168-169, 214-215, 258-261, 
278, 292-293 
falta, 224-215, 299, 278 
Japanese, 276 
perectiston, 166-169 
Philippine Huck gun, 278 
Russian/Sovict weapoes, 261, 276, 
306-307 
Suiss, 215 
Victrumese, 216-217 
eifling, 127 
Roman weapoen, 4, 49, 62 
1B, Ree & PAR, $95 
Rouchouse, Jacepxs, 227 
Renal Company of Archers sheet wxond, 97 
Royal Naval boarding ax and gan 
combination, 145, 238 
Royal Persian scimitar, 108-109, 112 
RED (Rochnoy Pulevet Degtyanows) 
machine gun, 237 
rubber truncheom, German, 293 
RossiarySorict weaporne: 
blunderteawes, 156 
flails, 41 
flintlocks, 142 
bnives and daggon, 62, 266 
inaces and arroms, 25, 39 
tnachine guns, 286, 287 
pistols, 303 
pole arms, 56 
tiles, 261, 276, 306-307 
satenxhinc gum, 290 
of World War I, 261 
of World War I, 286, 276, 286-287 


S 


saber, 100, 106, 151, 248, See ae owoeds 
SA dapyer, 285 
Sotbh festinal, 47 
Saddam Huscin, 301 
sarnnirai swords, HATES 
Saracens, 43 
Sage Rewohing Arm Co,, 19), 200 
“wont bottle” lock, 159, 160 
Scheintod Hahn gas revolver, 234 
V.C. Schilling, 195 
Schineiwer, Heago, 307 
Schimetocs, Louis, 215 
“Sclunegset” (MPO) submachine an, 
a 
Schaurslow, Andeow, 221 
Sctrmarzknc Model 1908 automatic potol, 
221 
seimnitas, ronal Pemian, 108-109, 112 
Scottnh weapons: 
broadvword, 100 
dik 62 
flinthocks, 136 
haedheld pinponder weapom, 125 
hebencts, 51 
hey gum, 151 
sheet seoed, 97 
Ste oho Both weapon 
screwdriver gum, 295 


seashell, exploding, 297 
set triggers, 153 
Stuh falun, 73 
Sharps, Chentian, 201, 204, 268 
Sharp carbenes, 199, 202, 208 
sharphocten’s pluses, 205 
Shaw, foohua, 159, 161 
Shemmun tanks, 46-247 
thickd and gun shickds, 52~55_ 236-237 
short words, 97, 117, 250-251. See alo 
hreves and daargon: ywords 
shotgun cane, 230 
shuargjun, 116 
Stam, sword for king of, 105 
wick, bronze, 22 
signal arrons, 34 
sigpesl puns, 124, 235 
SIG P226 service postol, 304 
Sith hatchet, 57 
silk shirt armor, Mongol, 40 
Simone, Serpe, 46 
Simpon & Co., 268 
Steere (Latkote) clubs, 31 
StwShooter Colt revolver, 182 
SKS45 carbine, 206 
deere grabber, 47 
Sheu revolt (Brookhn Arms), 199 
unallgas, as a weapon, 30] 
Smith, Horace, 189, 190 
Smith & Weson, 190 
cartricage potols, 189 
357 magymim (1935), 190 
AA pai (1956), 190 
Model 60 (1965), 190 
38 Model 1920 “Military & Police” 
tevoher, 190 
No, 2, 32 sboaxt revoler, 190 
SMLE (Shcat Magazine Lee-Enfield) rifle, 
215, 258 
Snakecharmer Handy Gun, 191 
anaphance findlock pistols, 134, 148 
sniper rifle, 292-293 
supers, 199, 292-293 
“The Social History of the Mochizse Gun 
(Ein), 262 
sodegzzune, 47 
SOE (Speeail Operations Exceutie|, 24 
Selothuen S1S1000 antitank gun, 288 
Svath Ainencan weapons: 
Amazoo spear, 33 
Argentinian, 210-211, 269 
bows and arta, 4 
Brazilun, 304 
gaucho kratc, 63 
Scuthcast Aun meaporns, 92-93, 
216-217, 250 
Scnict weapons. See Ruwian/Sovict 
Spondsu Mace machine gan, 262 
Spancnbungee & Sauer, 195 
Spanish weapoes: 
armor, 155 
hlundertuss, 158 
comnbénation weapons, 243 
Hinthekpcreusion comenicas, 158 
Hinthocks, 134, 142 
hand cannon, 125 
karives and daggers, 63, 64 
petcumion, 160 
pestols, 142, 160, 195, 270-271 
of Wodd War I, 270 
speatheadks, 15, 19, 22 
spears. See chabs and spean 
Special Operations Exccutive (SOK), 204 
Spencer, Christophe, 201, 205 
Spencer and Honry Model 186) rifle, 201 


Spencer repeating cathine, 197 
Sprinsficld 

Modkt 1861 rifle, 200 

M1903 nie, 258 

eked susket, 199, 200 

“trapdoor” breech loaders, 205 
spaitag yyitss, 234-235, 297 

Katara, 73 

scqaite barrel pistol, itlock, 133 


epete 227 
Sri Lankan gobo kactta, 74 
stabibelins (German heboxt), 31 
Starr 4 revoher, 201 
steatite hoe blade, 17 
stec] swords, 10) 
STEN submachine gun, 290 
Skrley, wabeaxhine gum, 310 
J. Stevens Arms & Bicyele Co, 167 
Sor 

AUG awanilt title, 5 

mim aukenatic, 252 
SteyeMannlicher 

bayonet, 251 

M.% eifle, 258 

M1895 nie, 216-217 
Steer, Eugene, 306 
Steexr 63 asault rifle, 306 
stone weapoes andl tools 

atlath, 12, 17-18 

aves, 14, 16, 17 

bolas, 12,17 

handaves, 14, 17 

hoeblade, 16 

spear and arvoahoads, 15 

timeline of, 1213 

257 

Sturmgeucht Model 1944, 289 
submachine guns, 246, 265, 259-291 
Sudiney, Alexei, 20) 
sundial gan, 139 
superimposed charge sum, 139 
suwaiya (Lotera), 72-7 
swagger stick, 282-283 
wuaggctatick yun, 225-229 
Swednh weapons: 

rarer, 210-211 

pistols, 255, 273 

tevohers, 196 

of World War 1, 235 

of World Woe IL 273 
Swiss Aro mfantry rife, 215 
Swiss Army Lager, 218, 219, 233 
Siie weapom: 

aakkenatic pistols, 215, 219, 253 

boltaction magazine rifles, 215 


of World Wor 1, 233 

swords, 96-101 
African, 65, M0111 
American, %, 102-103, 282-253 
Bormean, 11S-119 
Baitish, 10), 104-107, 145, 151 
beceure, 13, 250-251 
Chinese, 85-87, 90-91, 116-117 
choound, 85, 86-57, 90-91 
Collies machete, 266 
Exseopeun dress, 101-105 
European long, 9-100 
European svoet, 97, 250-251 
French, 97, 99, 100-103, 105-107, 

15}, 350-251 

Gorman, 100, 105.106, 248, 


282-353, 284 

Gurkha Kokn, 245 

Ioxkan, 71, 313, 151 

Indowerian, 59 

trom, 24-25 

Hulian, 254-285 

Japanese, 90, $4, 4-115, 252-233 

Knaybts of Malta, 43 

Lchel bayonet, 250 

Mamicluke, $3, 113 

Marcindlian [ pallank, 98 

Mongol, 112-113 

Nepalese bora, 71, 1S 

Persian, 112-113 

Tibetan, 118 

See uli bayonets; kreves and daggers 
Silo, Enc, 267 
Sikcs- Fairbaam Conmmundo Knife, 266 
Siren knives and daggers, 71, 75 


T 


talwar, Indean, 112 
‘Tarndl daggers, 72-73 
‘Tanker’s Splintce Goggles, 342 
tanks, 139, 246-247 
tantos, Japanese, SD, S4 
tupopeimxt stor, 161, 202 
target cathe, percussioecup, 168-169 
‘Tauris PTY2 scermautcenatic potol, 34 
tear gas gun, 24 
“wat” puns, 189 
‘Ternple Ca Beorbey Kent, 163 
temple sweed, Indum, 113 
Terrible revolver (Henrien, Dasy & 
Heaxhen), 204 
‘Texas Paterson .36 Celt revolver, 180, 182 
‘Tea Rangers, 182 
‘Thcenas's Patent #158 revolver, 196 
‘Theengnen Submachine Gun “Toma 
Gun? 265 
Theesberg shickds, 54 
‘Thracian hetonet, 48 
throwing, blades, 65, 78, 79 
‘Thunderer doubleaction Colt revolver, 
1s3 
‘Tibetan weapons, 24, 50, 118 
“tae clone 59 
timelines: 
matoonabc weapons, 246-247 
carly firearns, 122-123 
cathy weapeen, 12-13 
inom weapcen, 23-27 
repeater, weapons, 172-173 
tinder lighter, Mintlock, 137 
bn smelting, 19 
Tigping & Landen black metal revolver, 
1% 


“tipup” revohers, 190 

tire gauge gun, 295 

“Bt pins, 189 

‘Thingjt weapons, 3, 31 

‘Tokarev TE33 pasted, 273 

‘Toledo, swords of, 100 

Teeny Gun, 265 

‘Teeino enedel 1871 rifle with bayonet, 
214-215 

tourist chageer, 233 

tunnitom gun (Cogywell & Hammon), 187 

‘Tranter, Willham, 192 

tap sors, 154, 234-235 

traveler's potols, flintlock, 132 

tebuchets, 43 

trench haves, 249, 257 

tech wurkate, 256-257 


‘Tibuxio, Catcllo, 227 

truncheon, Gennan “Green Police” 292 
tnunchcon gun, 237 

tarba, iron sword guard, 24 

‘Tuareg, yaord, 110 

tock, 95 

tabwar, 113,151 

“Turbarure, Jacques, 227 

‘Turkana (Kenya) wrist and finger kates, 


tamoff Bintlock pistols, 134.135 
tummner Bintheck pistob, 134-135 
tumner percucson potol, 177 
turret pistol (C. B. Allen), 176, 156 
‘Tutay, John, 165 


U,V 


umbrell yin, 225-229 
umbrella with ricin, 297 
Union weapons, 200-201. See alo 
Atnceken Coil War 
US. weapons, See Amencan weapoes 
UAlsubsnachine gun, 310 
Venetian sbickd, 55 
Voot Pocket Hareencricss, Colt, 226 
Vetterli: 
A) padel 1873 infaetry nfl, 215 
ened ISTE magazine rifle, 214-215 
“Tortoo model 1871 nflc with bayonet, 
214-215 
Vettori Vital rifle, 259 
Vickers Berthice Mark 3 machine gun, 
26-287 
Viktorian officer's sword, 105 
Vit Cong boltactias enagazine rifles, 
216-217 
Vidingatrte ax, 57 
Vokunic Repeating Ams Coenpany, 20% 
volley gam: 
Buflolo mitraille, 216-217 
Leonardo design, 135-159 
Nook, 148 
thece-shot pintel, 177 
vou Drege, Nikolaus, 213 


W 


Walker, Samuel, 182 
Walker Colt 41 revolver, 182 
wallingatick Kou pipe, 230 
walkingatick guna, 228, 230-231 
walkingotick stiktto, 232-233 
wallet sans, 297 
Wallis alan gan, 234 
Walther 

P.38 gusto, 272 

P59 semiautomatic pastel, 305 
"The War of the Future (Bloch), 256 
War of the Rab (Robbins), 293 
wany blade dagger, 76 
Webley: 

TAS automatic revolver, 275 

Mark VI revedver, 275 
Wen, Daniel, 189, 190 
Woeon, Edwin, 199 
Wewon & Leasitt revelers, ISS 
Woton, Tom, 302 


INDEX 

Warton 2mm “Reforma” singloahiot pintol, 
we 

Wosnbxry, Kinchtoum & Co, (WKC) 
bayonet, 254 

whecllock pitoh, 128 

whip, German, 292 

White, Berard C_ 305 

White, Red, 189 

Whitney, Eh, Je, 152 

Wild West, 204-209 

Wild Wot rovebver (Henirion, Day & 
Hewehen), 24 


Willinser Sweed Company, 106 
Williams & Powell revoher, 191, 192 
Wilkon, Daniel, 159 
Winchester, Oliver Fisber, 190, 206 
Winchester, Sarah Pardee, 206 
Winchester, Willi, 206 
Wincbester Arms Go, 205 
leveraction magazine rifle, 205, 206 
Modkt 1873 mangerine rifle, 205, 206-207 
Model 1866 Macunntlian rifle, 17 
Model 70 rifle, 3% 
Model 1866 “Yellow Ben” title, 206, 207 
Winchester Mystery House, 206 
WKC (Werentbery, Kinehhaum & Ca) 
bayonet. 251 
Woron, Robert, 153 
Wonton ducting pinsel, 153 
wood weapons, [6017 
“Woolworth” gun, 295 
World Wart 
ceremonial weapons, 282-283 
edged weapons, 248-251 
handguns, 252-255 
infantry rifles, 258-261 
machine guns, 262-263 
trench warface weapoen, 255-256 
World War Ik 
Allicd pistols, 273-275 
Axis potols, 270.275 
ceremonial weagons, 234-285 
edged weapons, 265-269 
orpionage weapons, 24-297 
max hime gure, 236-287 
tevatars, 279-281 
rifles, 276-278 
spoctalized weapons, 292-295 
submnactrine pans, 259.29] 
wranga, 92 
wrist dagger, 24 
wrnt kines, 78 


LZ 


yanyue dao, 47 

yataghian, 69 

youth suber, 106 

Zatser, Nowily Grigonenich, 293 
xip gum, 231 

sippe lighter pistol, 297 

Zaha spear, 33 

racihiierder, 9S 
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